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“| Defy You to Name Twelve Men... “ 


An Editoriai 


editorial with the above title. It was based on a 


ESS than a year and a half ago, we published an 
statement of the then Secretary of the Interior 











own assets (money, property, etc.) as well. as the 
assets of the other members of his family; then when 
he retired from the office, he would again file an inven- 






























est Ray Lyman Wilbur, who had said: “Most con- tory of all assets for comparison with his first state- 
gressmen are selected office boys of their particular ment. Here is a new standard of integrity, one 
3 districts. I defy you to name twelve men in Congress against which the thousands of office-holders who 
who have consistently fought for the national prog- began their duties January 1, 1934, could well mea- 

ress of the United States during the past year.” In _ sure themselves. 
r - that editorial we lamented the fact that politicians had Less important because it is trivial and amusing, 
been so reviled, even detested, by the public that our but none the less dramatically demonstrating the de- 
7 best brains, our strongest characters, refused to ac- termination of many public officials to destroy the 
9 cept political appointments, or run for public office. stigma of petty graft, was the letter of Assistant 
A change, amazing in its proportions, has taken Secretary of Commerce E. Y. Mitchell to a steamship 
ll place. Men and women who command the respect and corporation, in which he said, “It is not good practice 
i admiration of their opponents are appearing in in- for a government official or employee to accept gifts, 
12 creasing numbers in public life and are setting stand- even of small value, from those with whom he may 
’ ards of conduct and efficiency equal or superior to the _ have business relations.” And he returned the box of 
prevailing standards in business and the professions. cigars they had sent to him, and ordered his secretary 
3 By demonstrating that to return an embossed com- 
there can be integrity in pact they had sent to her. 
public office, these men and To deduce from these in- 
5 women are winning respect cidents and numerous others 
for government, which which could be listed that 
7 means respect for law; they all the charlatans who prey 
are influencing their fellow like parasites on the public 
office-holders by example; purse have been ousted 
9 and, because they are de- from office would, of course, 
stroying the bugaboo of be ridiculous. Within the 
0 public scorn for politicians, fortnight, a man who has 
they are attracting to pub- been appointed to a posi- 
J ‘lic life men and women tion of importance and 
. whose first and only devo- prominence in the New Deal 
3 tion is to the interests of administration referred 
the whole people. BELIEVE IN SENDING BACK with disgust to one of his 
a A hundred incidents GRATUMES Like THESE stoaies! fellow office-holders and at- 
could be reported to sub- % 4 tempted to damn him with 
. stantiate this tendency, but ‘ the remark that So and So 
4 two recent newspaper re- had “gone pure.” Never- 
ports deserve comment theless, there are hopeful 
When Arthur E. Morgan, signs, especially in the atti- 
President of Antioch Col- tude of the public toward 
6 lege, accepted the position government officials, and we 
, of Chairman of the Tennes- close this editorial, as we 
1 see Valley Authority, he an- did the one in September. 
8 nounced that he would file 1932, with an appeal to 
< ‘ with the Secretary of State, young people to consider 
1 as of the day he entered his public service as a career. 
1 new office, a complete au- —Johnstone in N. Y. World-Telegram The sensitive person need 
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The Great Lexicographer 
A One-Act Play 
by WALTER L. BISSELL 


PLACE: A room in Johnson’s house, 
Gough Square, London. 


TIME: Morning of the second day of 
Shrovetide, 1756. 


SCENE: 4 door center leads to the 
outer hall; another door right connects 
with other rooms in the house. At left is 
a window looking out wpon a court. The 
room is plainly furnished with table cen- 
ter and several chairs. A cupboard stands 
to the right of center door. Back left are 
shelves of books, and on the table are sev- 
eral volumes and loose pages of manu- 
script. 

At rise of curtain, Mrs. Witt1ams, who 
has just answered the door, is showing 
Ouiver GoxtpsmirH into the room. Mrs. 
WiuuuMs, well advanced in years, and 
almost totally blind, is not a servant, but 
a dependent whom Johnson has placed 
at the head of his household. She con- 
tinually uses her hands to guide her move- 
ments. GotpsmitH, under thirty years of 
age, is dressed with some attempt at 
adornment although his clothes show the 
effects of wear. His lace cuffs are frayed 
and soiled. He is nervous, apparently la- 
boring under unusual excitement. Mrs. 
WuuumMs gropes about the room until 
she locates a chair. 


Mrs. Wiuiuiams: Pray be seated, Mr. 
Goldsmith. Ill tell Mr. Johnson you are 
here. 

GotpsmirH: I am extremely sorry to 
trouble him, but my errand is very im- 
portant. I know that when an author is 
once settled at his morning work, he 
doesn’t like to be disturbed. 

Mrs. Wuu1aMs: Mr. Johnson is still at 
breakfast. He rose unusually late. 

Gotpsmriru: I trust he is not ill. 

Mrs. WiuuiaMms: No, but very tired. 
He’s been busy night and day. But at 
last the Dictionary is finished. 

GotpsmirH: ,Ah, so the great work is 
completed. It has been a long task, Mrs. 
Williams; six years, I should say, he has 
been at it. 

Mrs. Witt1ams: Longer than that, Mr. 
Goldsmith. I have often heard him say 
that when he began the Dictionary, he 
meant to finish it in four years. That 
would have been while Mrs. Johnson was 
alive. I’ve been his housekeeper three 
years now come Easter. It was a hard 
blow to him, the death of his wife was. 
He used to do his writing in this very 
room, but when she was taken away, he 
couldn’t bring himself to keep his mind 
on his work in the room where she’d been; 
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so he moved most of his books and papers 
to the attic and has done his writing 
there ever since. It was a hard blow, Mr. 
Goldsmith, though it’s not saying I haven’t 
done as best I know how to make his life 
comfortable. 

GoxtpsmirH: Mr. Johnson always speaks 
highly of your services, Mrs. Williams. 

Mrs. Witu1aMs: It’s meant a roof over 
my head. My own brother couldn’t have 
been kinder. There are four more in the 
house who are living on Mr. Johnson’s 
bounty, and it isn’t as though he had 
plenty te do on. I think I hear him mov- 
ing about now, sir; I'll go see. 

(Mrs. Wiiiiams goes out right. Goip- 
SMITH rises and paces nervously back and 
forth. Jounson enters right. 
large man, past middle age, dressed 
loosely in brown coat and breeches. His 
white bushy wig is much in need of comb- 
ing. His stockings are of black coarse 
cotton; his cuffs are without lace. He has 
a decided stoop, moves heavily, rolls his 
head, and drums with his fingers. When 
he speaks, he shows a shortness of breath, 
but his tones are sonorous. His strong 
personality easily dominates all around 
him.) 

GoxtpsmiruH: Good morning, Mr. John- 
son. 

Jounson: It gives me pleasure to greet 
you, Oliver. 

Goxpsmitu: Congratulations on the suc- 
cessful completion of the great work! 

Jounson: Your felicitations, sir, add to 
the satisfaction of a task, if not well done, 
at least done. Yes, Barber took the last 
pages to the printer yesterday. And what do 
you think the rascally printer said? 

Gotpsmitu: What, sir? 

Jounson: Thank the Lord I am done 
with Johnson! 

Gotpsmiru: How exasperating! 

Jounson: Not at all, sir. I am pleased 
if a bookseller ever devoutly thanks the 
Lord for anything. And for yourself, 
Oliver? I trust you are well? 

GoxtpsmirH: In. body, yes;. in spirits, no, 
no, no! 

Jounson: I suspected you were a trifle 
upset. Pray, what is your distress? 


GotpsmitH: A shrew of a landlady, an 
ill-natured, grasping, termagant landlady 
is the cause of my distress. 

Jounson: Indeed! 
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GotpsmrrH: As though I were an ordi- 
nary lodger. She has no appreciation of 
genius. On the contrary, she must be 
continually nagging me for a paltry two 
months’ lodging fee. 

Jounson: An author should never per- 
mit his equanimity to be: disturbed by the 
wagging of a woman’s tongue. 

GotpsmirH: But you haven’t heard the 
worse. This person—this female creature 
has set a hound of a bailiff on my tracks. 

Jounson: A bailiff! Are you serious? 

GotpsmirH: Most serious, sir. The 
hound has me in his claws. He was ac- 
tually dragging me to gaol when I im- 
portuned him, on a promise of a fee, to 
allow me to seek your assistance. He is 
waiting for me outside. 

Jounson: Most unfortunate, Oliver. You 
have my sincere commiseration. And 
now, we must take speedy inventory of 
our wits to circumvent disaster. I take 
it, you are quite without resources tv 
satisfy the debt? 

GotpsmirH: Quite without, I assure you 
—unless, sir, I might by chance find a 
publisher for this manuscript. (@old- 
smith hands a bundle of manuscript to 
Johnson.) I brought it with me. 

Jounson: Ah, more poems to embellish 
~ language? : 

OLDSMITH: It’s a novel, Mr. Jo . 
I call it “The Vicar of Wie 

Jounson: (His nearsightedness com- 
pels him to hold the papers. almost against 
his nose as he reads from the first page 
or two.) “The Vicar of Wakefield. . 
The hero of this. piece unites in himself 
the three greatest characters on earth; 
he is a priest, an husbandman, and a 
father of a family. He is drawn as. ready 
to teach; and ready to obey; as simple 
in affluence, and majestic in adversity. 
Such as mistake ribaldry for humor, will 
find no wit in his harmless. conversations, 
and such as have been taught to deride 
religion, will laugh at one whose chief 
stories of comfort are drawn from fu- 
turity.”. Worthy sentiments adequately 
expressed. Oliver, in this manuscript lies 
the remedy for your present distress. I 
shall hastily examine it further, and if it 
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be your pleasure, I shall take it myself 
this very day to the bookseller, Francis 
Newberry, to barter for its sale. The 
merits of the novel shall be backed by 
whatever confidence Newberry may choose 
to place in the soundness of my judgment. 
And now we must reckon with the bailiff 
outside. Let me consult my purse. Ah, 
here is a guinea, Oliver, at your ‘service. 
(He counts the coins into Goldsmith’s 
hand.) You will do well to reckon it for 
yourself. I am awkward at counting 
money... The reason is plain; I have had 
very little money to count. 

GoxpsmirH: A thousand thanks, Mr. 
Johnson. Your kindness is— 

Jounson: To assist a friend is always 
a source of pleasure; much more is this 
true when the friend happens to be a fel- 
low scribe. Go out and settle with the 
bailiff rogue and come back. Tarry a 
moment, please. (Johnson goes to cup- 
board and takes out a small pail.) On 
your way back stop at the fishmonger’s 
around the corner on Fleet and buy a 
dozen oysters for Hodge. His digestion, 
impaired by the ravages of age, requires 
a menu of oysters. 

GotpsmitH: Hodge? 
new—? 

Jounson: Hodge is my cat. 

GotpsmitH: Ye gods, am I to buy oys- 
ters for a cat? 

Jounson: You'll spare me the inconveni- 
ence of the steps. I cannot ask my house- 
keeper to get them. She says that feeding 
oysters to a cat is an immoral extrava- 
gance, and she is so put out by the pro- 
cedure that she ill uses Hodge for a 
week; consequently, I am forced to pro- 
cure the oysters surreptitiously. So seon 
as you return, we'll enjoy a drink. 

GoxtpsmitH: A drink! O song of the 
sirens! My throat has been parched for 
a week. 

Jounson: We shall fittingly celebrate 
the consummation of an Irishman’s novel 
and an Englishman’s dictionary with a 
cup— 

Go.psmitH: Blessed be the cup! 

Jounson: A cup of the beverage in 
which I allow myself an unbridled indul- 
gence—a cup, sir, of tea. nti 

(Goldsmith is unable to disguise his dis- 
appointment at the word “tea.” He goes 
out center. Johnson takes up the manu- 
script and proceeds to examine it fur- 
ther. Presently he lumbers over to the 
shelves of books back-left. He fairly has 
to rub his nose along. the backs of the 
books in order to read the titles. He 
pulls out a book, opens to a page as though 
verifying a reference, then returns to the 
manuscript at table center, when Mrs. 
Williams appears at door, bowing in 
James Boswell. 

Boswell, a young Scotchman, neatly at- 
tired, stands before the object of his wor- 
ship without speaking. Johnson hears him, 
but, with his poor vision, is unable to 
recognize his young friend until he scans 
his features at close range.) 

Jounson: Bless my soul, it is Jamie 
Boswell! 

Boswett: My heartiest regards to the 
Great Lexicographer. 

Jounson: And with no letter to apprise 
me of your intended visit. 

Boswetu: I thought to surprise you, sir. 
I arrived by stage last night, 

Jounson: Pray be seated. 

Boswett: Ah, it is glorious -to be in 
London again. 

Jounson: London is the capital of civ- 


You mean the 


ilization. When a man is tired of London, - 


sir, he is tired of life. To a Scotchman 
London must appear doubly pleasing. 
Boswett: Why more pleasing to a 
Scotchman, Mr. Johnson? 
Jonnson: When he is in London he is 
out of Scotland. 
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Boswett: Some day I shall persuade 
you to pay a visit to the northern land 
of gorgeous mountains, beautiful rivers, 
and noble prospects. 

Jounson: The noblest prospect that a 
Scotchman ever sees is the highroad that 
leads him to England. But never mind, 
Jamie; you can’t help it, and I love you 
just the same. Goldsmith was here but a 
minute ago and will return to have a cup 
of tea with us presently—I hope. Gold- 
smith has written a novel. “The Vicar of 
Wakefield” will add to the luster of Brit- 
ish letters. I was reading from its pages 
when you entered. Sir, it has stately lines. 

Boswett: Can a man who talks so idly 
as Goldsniith ever write stately lines? 

JoHunson: No man is so foolish as Goldy 
when he has not a pen in his hand, or 
more wisdom when he has. 

Boswe.t: But, sir, you haven’t given me 
an opportunity to congratulate you. The 
Magnum Opus, I hear, is finished, and 
with Lerd Chesterfield for its patron, your 
fame and fortune will reach to the skies. 

Jounson: Lord Chesterfield a patron 
of Dictionary? What do you mean? 

Boswe.t: Surely you have seen the last 
issue of “The World”? 

Jounson: I have not. 

Bosweti: Then I have the great joy of 
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being the messenger of good fortune. 
Here is a copy with the article by the 
Earl. He says that henceforth Johnson’s 
Dictionary will be a necessary part of 
every gentleman’s library. (Johnson 
takes the paper, glances hurriedly down 
the page, then shakes his head and puts 
the paper aside.) 

Jounson: I have sailed a long and pain- 
ful voyage around the world of the En- 
glish language, and Lord Chesterfield 
now sends out a cock-boat to tow me 
into harbor. 

Boswet.: The article means, sir,. that if 
you dedicate the Dictionary to him, the 
mighty Chesterfield will become your pa- 
tron. 

Jounson: Have done with speculation. 
Let us deal with realities. How is your 
worthy father, the laird .of Auchinleck? 

Boswett: My father is very well and 
very quarrelsome, thank you. 

Jounson: I am always sorry to hear of 
differences between father and son. 

Boswett: Yes, sir, we have had a dis- 
pute over a proposed distribution of prop- 
erty. I left him with an exchange of hot 
words. 


Jounson: A son should make any rea- 
sonable sacrifice to respect the wishes of 
a parent. 

Boswetit: My father’s views on many 


.subjects are without breadth or tolerance. 


Jounson: Your father is advanced in 
years; he will not always be with you. 
Avoid, sir, storing up for yourself future 
regrets. Remorse is a painful malady of 
the soul. Expiation is only a palliative, 
never complete a cure. I speak from ex- 
perience. Let me tell you a story from 
my own life. My father was a humble 
vender of books. He sold his wares from 
a stall in a public market. One day he 
was indisposed and asked me to take his 
place. I was just home from two terms 
at Oxford, and I considered his menial 
task of selling books beneath my pride. 
I refused his request. My father has 
long been in his grave, but I have never 
forgotten that day. It was the second 
day of Shrovetide—why, sir, this is the 
second day of Shrovetide—it was this 
very day—thirty years ago. (He bows 
his head for a moment in meditation.) If 
I could only speak to my father now. 
Beware of regrets, James, beware of re- 
grets. Thirty years ago today. 

(Goldsmith enters jubilantly, center. 
He fails to notice Boswell at first.) 

GotpsmiTH: Sweet is liberty! 

Jounson: The matter, I see, is amicably 
adjusted. 

Go.psmirH: Yes, sir, thanks to you. 

Jounson: Good. And now, Oliver, here 
is our friend, James Boswell, to keep us 
company. . 

(Boswell and Goldsmith exchange greet- 
ings with only a moderate degree of 
warmth. Each is jealous of the other’s 
high place in the great man’s esteem.) 

Jounson: And now fF shall go fetch a 
pot ef tea. Make yourselves at ease, 
gentlemen. (He takes the pail of oysters 
from Goldsmith and goes out right.) 

Boswett: Mr. Johnson tells me you 
have lately been engaged upon a new 
composition. 

GoxtpsmiTH: I have. : 

Boswetx: The work is a novel, I believe 
he said. 

GotpsmirH: Yes, sir, a novel in which 
one may find, if he chooses, a hundred 
faults or a hundred beauties. 

Boswett: Is it not with some regret 
that you desert the field of poetry? 

GotpsmirH: I can never leave poetry 
alone without regrets. How I long to 
write a poem of my native Ireland! 

Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the 

plain! 
But I don’t dare. I should starve now 
courting the draggle-tailed muses, but 
some day. You have lately arrived from 
Scotland? 

Boswett: Only last night, sir. 

GotpsmitH: And hastened at once to 
the side of the Philosopher. 

Boswett: At the earliest possible mo- 
ment. To be with Mr. Johnson is a lib- 
eral education. When my wits become 
dulled, I find the best sharpener is a tilt 
with the master conversationalist of the 
age. 

GoxrpsmirH: A tilt? : 

Bosweii: Yes, sir, a tilt—a duel with 
words. 

GotpsmirH: A rather hazardous adven- 
ture. 

Boswett: His aim is deadly. , 

Gotnsmiru: And if his pistol misses fire, 
he knocks you down with the butt end 
of it. 

Boswett: Very good, sir, very good. I 
shall record that in my notes. 

GotpsmirH: You keep notes then on the 
Leviathan? 

Boswett: Yes, I keep a complete jour- 
nal of my visits. Some day I shall write 
his life. 
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Gotnsmirnx (with lew bow): In that 
happy event the fame of Samuel John- 
son will go down threugh the ages with 
a luster undimmed. 

(Johnson enters right with a tray con- 
taining a huge pot of tea and a dish of 
fruit.) 

Gotpsmrrn: Ah, so soon ready. 

Jounson (He puts tray on table and 
gets cups from cupboard.): I keep a pot 
always on the job. I confess I am a 
hardened and shameless tea-drinker. With 
tea I amuse the evening, with tea I solace 
the midnight, and with tea I welcome the 
morning. 

Gotpsmitu (to Boswell): A bon mot for 
your notes. 

Jounson: Pray be seated. I can think 
of no human felicity greater than folding 
one’s legs under a table and having his 
talk out over a cup of tea. 

GotpsmitH: Unless we _ substitute for 
the tea a bottle of claret. 

Jounson: Poor stuff! No, sir, claret is 
the liquor for boys; port for men; but he 
who aspires to be a hero must drink 
brandy. As for myself, I no longer use 
any of them. 

GotpsmitH: And you miss much. 

Jounson: I miss nothing, sir. 

GotpsmitH: “In vino veritas”; a man 
who is well armed with wine will always 
speak the truth. 

Jounson: That is no argument why I 
should drink wine; it is only an argument 
why a liar should. (Boswell chuckles.) 

Bosweti: I remember that on one occa- 


sion, sir, when we were first acquainted, . 


you drank wine with me, and very heart- 
ily. I went away with a headache. 

Jounson: It was not the wine that 
made your head ache; it was the sense I 
put into it. 

Boswetu: What, sir, will sense make the 
head ache? 

Jounson: It will if the head is not used 
to it. (It is Goldsmith’s turn. to chuckle.) 

Boswett: I have jotted down a num- 
ber of questions I should like to ask you. 

Jounson: Proceed, sir. 

Boswett: Should a young man begin- 
ning to write be advised to compose as 
rapidly as possible? 

Jounson: A young— 

GotpsmirH: In my opinion— 

Boswetut (holding up a cautionary fin- 
ger): Stay, stay, Mr. Jehnson is about to 
speak. (Goldsmith resents the snub with 
a cutting glance.) 

Jounson: A young writer should learn 
to compose quickly in order to be able to 
compose easily. 

Boswett: But is there not danger of 
giving too little attention to accuracy? 

Jounson: You are confounding doing 
inaccurately with the necessity of doing 
inaccurately. 

Boswetx: I don’t understand you. 

Jounson: Sir, I have found you an ar- 
gument, but I am net obliged to find you 
an understanding. (Goldsmith chuckles 
again.) As to my own practice, because 
of impaired eyesight, I never write the 
subject much in my mind before I put pen 
to paper. I have written enough matter 
to fill fifty-six printed pages at a single 
sitting. 

GoxtpsmirH: And how long was the sit- 
ting? 

Jonnson: All night. 

Boswett: You have even a better record, 
sir. You have in seven years written a dic- 
tionary of our language. It took fifty 
French academicians a much longer time 
to compile a dictionary of the French 
language. 

Jounson: A proper ratio, sir; one En- 
glishman to fifty Frenchmen. 

(4 commotion with angry voices is 





heard outside door right. Goldsmith and 
Boswell look up in alarm.) 

Jounson: Do not be alarmed. I have 
a militant household. I have become so 
accustomed to incessant bickerings that I 
should know I was in the wrong house if 
I couldn’t hear them. Sometimes when 
they become too violent, I take to the 
street, but I always come back. 

GotpsmirH: Mrs. Williams says you 
have recently given shelter to another un- 
fortunate. Why do you do it? 

Jounson: If I don’t assist them, no one 
else will. I have in my house the lame, 
the blind, the sad, and the sorrowful. Bess 
is a liar and a thief; Poll is a stupid slat- 
tern. _I had some hopes of her at first, 
but when I talk to her tightly and closely, 
I can make nothing of her; she is wiggle- 
waggle, and 1 can never persuade her to 
be categorical. 

Boswett: But you love them just the 
same, ‘ 

Jounson: I love all humanity—except 
an American. 

(During the preceding dialogue John- 
son has drained and refilled his cup re- 
peatedly. He also peels an orange and 
carefully puts the skins in his coat 
pocket.) 

GotpsmitH (to Boswell): One of your 
countrymen is at present the center of 
much. speculation in London. I refer to 
Macpherson. 

Boswett: Ah, James Macpherson, the 
discoverer and translator of the Gaelic 
bard Ossian—a highly creditable piece of 
work by a Scotchman. 

Jounson: A piece of impudence, sir. 

Boswrtt: What do you mean? 

Jounson: I mean that the whole thing 
is a brazen forgery. The work is not by 
Ossian. I am willing to stake my reputa- 
tion that the impostor Macpherson scrib- 
bled every line of it. 

Boswett: Do you mean to say that any 
man of modern times could have written 
the book? 

Jounson: Yes, sir, 
woman, any child. 

Go.tpsmitH: The rumor is abroad in 
Grub Street that Macpherson is greatly 
enraged at your charge. He has publicly 
threatened your health. 

Jounson: I am informed that he in- 
tends to use his cane upon me. (He goes 
to corner of room and returns brandishing 
a huge walking stich) Whenever I go 
upon the street I carry this with me. Let 
the rogue but provoke an attack and I 
shall show him the toughness of British 
oak. 

GortpsmitH (to Boswell as Johnson 
turns his back to replace stick.): Ask him 
what he does with the orange peels he 
puts in his pocket. 

Jounson (coming back to chair): I 
was not afraid of Osborne; I shall not be 
cowed by Macpherson. 

Boswett: Mr. Johnson, what do you do 
with the orange peels you put in your 
pocket? 8 

Jounson: I refuse to answer. (Gold- 
smith chuckles again.) 

Bosweti: Then when I write my life of 
you, I shall have to say that the cele- 
brated Samuel Johnson was observed to 
peel his oranges and put the skins in his 
pocket, but what he subsequently did 
with the skins no one could find out. 

Jounson: You may make it more em- 
phatic. You may say that not even his 
best friend could find out. (Boswell 


any man, any 


beams, to the discomfiture of Goldsmith. 
Mrs. Williams stumbles excitedly into the 
room from door center.) 
Mrs. Wi.iams: 
Johnson! 
Jounson: Yes, madam, I hear you. 


Mr. Johnson! Mr. 
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Mrs. Witt1ams: There’s a footman at 
the door, sir. He says the, Earl of Ches- 
terfield is alighting from his carriage to 
Pay you a visit. 

Boswett and Gorpsmiru: The Earl of 
Chesterfield! (Both hastily rise.) 

GotpsmirH: Congratulations, sir! 

Boswett: Did I not tell you so? For- 
tune smiles upon you. 

Jounson (to. Mrs. Williams): Show his 
lordship in. 

Boswett: May we depart at the side? 

Jounson: You will both remain. 

GotpsmirH: Meet an earl in_ these 
clothes? Never, sir. 

Boswetzt: If I may, I shall wait upon 
you tomorrow to hear the good news. 

Jounson: I am sorry that the visit of 
an earl should cost me the company of 
two good friends. 

GotnsmitH: I propose a parting toast. 
(Goldsmith and Boswell lift their cups.) 
To the Dictionary, which has won for its 
distinguished author the patronage of the 
Earl of Chesterfield! 

(They drink the toast, and Goldsmith 
goes out right; Johnson detains Boswell 
for @ moment.) 

Jounson (to Boswell): Remember my 
advice; go at once and ‘post a letter of 
apology to your father. Beware of re- 
grets, James, beware of regrets. (Bos- 
well goes out right.) Thirty years ago 
today. 

(Johnson turns from his position to 
face the door center as Chesterfield en- 
ters, escorted by Mrs. Williams, who makes 
a low bow and departs. The Earl is ex- 
pensively and faultlessly groomed. His 
manner is grand, with a suggestion of 
condescension which becomes more pro- 
nounced as the scene advances. His glance 
is coldly critical as it takes in the shabby 
surroundings.) 

CuesterFietp: Mr. Johnson, I believe. 

Jounson: At your lordship’s service. 
I am deeply sensible of the honor of the 
visit. Will your lordship be seated? 
anemia sits; Johnson remains stand- 
ing. 

CuesTerFieLtp: I may presume that I 
am looking upon the birthplace of the 
great English Dictionary? 

Jounson: You honor me by so designat- 
ing my work. Yes, your lordship, I have 
performed my humble labors in this 
house. 

Cuesterrietp: Gough Square, I trust, 
will henceforth be well known to all culti- 
vated Englishmen. You know—ah—you 
perhaps have seen my recent article in 
“The World,” commending to the English 
people your—ah—your valuable contribu- 
tion to letters. 

Jounson: I have been informed of your 
kindness. 

CuesTerFieLp: Some years ago, I be- 
lieve, you called upon me—ah—relative to 
securing a—ah—a patron for your work. 

Jounson: Yes, your lordship, I waited 
upon you, and, like the rest of mankind, 
I was overpowered by the enchantment of 
your address. 

CuesterFietp: You did not—ah—repeat 
the visit? 

Jounson: I waited upon you a second 
time, but was denied access to your lord- 
ship. I was repulsed in the outer hall by 
your butler. 

CuesterFietp: Indeed—ah—you should 
have persisted in your purpose. 

Jounson: I had exhausted all the art 
of pleasing which a retired and uncourtly 
scholar can possess. I had done all that 
I could; and no man is well pleased to 
have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

Cuesterrietp: As a result, you—ah— 
proceeded with the Dictionary alone. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Wj dow in order that the 
waning light might fall 
on the pages of Tristram Shandy. 
The red end of a long churchwarden 
pipe was between his lips, and he was 
smiling—a waggish, after-dinner fel- 
low, this Sterne! Nevertheless he 
closed the book over a ready finger 
when his housekeeper, after folding 


the fine linen cloth and bestowing it. 


in a table-drawer, made as if she had 
something to say. 

“What is it, Deborah?” 

The woman’s dark eyes were anx- 
ious and her manner troubled. “I'll 
be sorry to tell you, sir, that I—” 

“Yes, child?” 

“That I must leave your service.” 

“Leave me?” He was as much 
startled as if he had suffered a physi- 
cal shock; angry, too, suddenly hot 
and fierce. When he had been such 
a good master to her, the ungrateful 
hussy! Why, he had thought—but, 
tush !—at any rate she must not think 
she could do as she pleased. “Leave 
me? Stuff and nonsense!” 

Her words came quickly, appeas- 
ingly. “I—I do not wish to go—” 

The low-pitched, earnest voice was 
like the dew-fall after heat. ‘“Then 
why disturb me with such a tale?” he 
asked, testily. 

“I have my mother to keep, sir, and 
I have had an offer—” : 

He had sent the old woman fruit 
and vegetables from his garden, other 
things as well; but he could do more, 
would, rather than lose Deborah. “An 
offer of better wages? Then that is 
easily arranged.” 

“Not exactly wages, sir, except in 
a manner of speaking. It is—er— 
Holman.” 

“My worthy butcher?” He un- 
derstood at last. ‘“‘He wants to make 
you Mrs. Holman?” He glanced at 
the trim figure in its flowered gown. 
Deborah had kept his hopse for ten 
years, and he had taken it for granted 
this happy state of affairs would con- 
tinue. He had a vision of the pan- 
elled rooms, brown and restful, in 
which she ministered to him. He 
saw them without her quiet presence, 
that little flow of coming and going, 
and his heart sank. ‘You wish to 
marry Holman?” 

“Not to say ‘wish, sir. A good 
mar ie Holman”—to her he was not 
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the gallant blue-aproned butcher with 
steel a-swing at his waist, but a black- 
clad choirman of Sunday service—“a 
respectable, God-fearing man, but I 
would as soon remain my own mis- 
tress. “Tis my mother wants to see 
me settled.” 

“Mrs. Wheal is thinking of her old 
age?” His sense of injury deepened. 
Why should these women, mother and 
daughter, break up his comfort? Why 
should Deborah suddenly show him 
that she had a life in which he played 
no part? For ten years she had be- 
longed to him. 

“Yes, sir.” 

He pished and pshawed. “A ring 
and to be Mistress This or That so 


. that in the end your mother may have 


a fire by which to sit; and you, too— 
you, too.” 

“Yes, sir,’ but the tears had risen 
to Deborah’s eyes, and her voice was 
less softly quick. The notes even 
dragged a little. 

“I can’t spare you, Deborah, and 
as it is not a matter of love—” 

He waited for her reply. “I have 
a good respect for Mr. Holman, sir.” 

“As it is not a matter of love’— 
his voice had lost its peevish note— 
“TI shall provide for your mother.” 

Deborah did not look altogether 
pleased. “You are always thought- 
ful for us, sir; but I am afraid she 
might not like to be beholden to. you.” 

“She would not mind being behold- 
en to Holman.” 

“That would be different, sir.” 

“Don’t argue with me, Deborah, it 
is a bad beginning. The circum- 
stances would be the same, for, as I 
can’t spare you, I shall marry you 
myself.” ; 


He 














looked for her to be modestly 
pleased, but after the first few mo- 
ments of confused surprise, during 
which she blushed and dropped him 
curtseys and was inarticulate, he 
found that she was refusing his offer. 
She could not allow her honored mas- 
ter to do aught that would lower his 
dignity in the eyes of his fellow- 
townsmen. Marriage with his servant 
was out of the question. She knew 
her place too well ever to consent to 
such a thing. 

“But I wish it,” he cried when he 
had grasped her point of view. 

“It is your goodness to me and my 


mother, sir; we must not impose 
on it.” 
“Nonsense”—his. voice was no 


longer either vexed or dictatorial—‘I 
should be giving you the security 
your mother demands, and you would 
continue to make me comfortable. It 
would be best for us all.” 

Her modest firmness withstood 
him through more than one urging. 
In the end, however, she agreed, if 
his brothers raised no objection, to 
obey him in this as she had done in 
all else. 

George and John Leggatt, well-to- 
do .burgesses of Webham, called on 
William to discuss the matter. After 
Deborah had shown them into the 
parlor she brought a tray on which 
was a green platter of ginger-farls 
and a decanter of elderberry cordial. 
She had made it herself, enriching it 
with Spanish raisins and French 
brandy; and the three gentlemen, 
thanking her, drew in about the clear 
fire and drank and talked. 

“I find Deborah necessary to my 
comfort,” William said when they 



















praised the cordial, “and, therefore, 
have a mind to marry her.” 

George was the elder, John the 
younger brother. “Is it wise to give 
a servant the place of mistress?” 

William told them of the butcher. 
“If I get another housekeeper, she 
too might leave me. *Twere best to 
keep Deborah, whose suitability I 
have proved, and I can only keep her, 
for good and all, by this bond.” 

“Ah, brother, but at your time of 
life to marry—” 

William had not thought of him- 
self as old, but did net contest the 
point. “We do not think to alter 
our ways. Deborah insists that she 
is not suited for a different station, 
and I would like her to please her- 
self. We shall live as we have done 
these last ten years.” He paused 
to let the announcement’ sink into his 
brothers’ minds. He felt it was one 
which would ease them. “I must,” 
he said, presently, “remake my will, 
but my property will still be divided 
between you two, for I do not approve 
of alienating money from the fam- 
ily.” 

"The house, the Georgian silver, the 
money he received from his invest- 
ments would be for them and their 
children. “But Deborah must be pro- 
vided for,” said John. 

William thanked him. “I am in- 
suring my life for two thousand 
pounds, and shall settle that on her. 
The interest from it will make her 
passing rich.” 

John smiled at him. “A modest 
woman and a most excellent cook; it 
may be, brother, that you are fortu- 
nate in your choice.” 

“I know that I am. Deborah is 
like a bush of lavender. You hardly 
see her but you are aware of a sweet- 
ness.” 

The cordial had warmed their 
hearts, and sending for Deborah they 
gave her their good wishes, while she 
blushingly curtseyed and assured 
them that they might trust her to do 
her duty by her honored master. 

And William, smiling, yet looked 
at her a little queerly. He said that 
his marriage would not cause him to 
alter his way of life, and the town 
watched to see if he would be able 
to keep his word. The men feared 
lest a house in which they had been 
assured of a comfortable hospitality 
should change its character, their 
wives lest they should be called on 
to associate with one who had been a 
servant. A tentative invitation to 
Mr. and Mrs. Leggatt laid their fears 
at rest, for while Mr. Leggatt ac- 
cepted Deborah humbly begged to be 
excused. 

In time Deborah’s husband’s cro- 
nies, who at first had remained aloof, 
ventured back to the house. They 
found that they were fed and wined 


as carefully as ever, that they were 
encouraged to forget that such a per- 
son as Mrs. Leggatt existed. Before 
long, however, they dropped back to 
the old friendly “Deborah,” glad to 
realize that she belonged, as she had 
always done, to the kitchen and ser- 
vice. 

In church, to be sure, Deborah and 
her mother occupied Mr. Leggatt’s 
pew, but, as some slight ailment often 
prevented his being present at the 
service, it hardly seemed as if they 
occupied it as members of the family. 
To his fellow-townsmen, in fact, it 
appeared as if William were still the 
bachelor to whom they were accus- 
tomed—a neat, precise man growing 
ripely old amid _ pleasant _surround- 
ings. 

Nor within doors were matters 
much altered. At his invitation, Mrs. 
Wheal had been installed in the kit- 
chen, and the still sturdy woman 
worked with her daughter about the 
house, glad to feel that by so doing, 
she earned the bread she ate. 

Sometimes of an evening, if Mr. 
Leggatt were alone, he would ask 
Deborah to bring her work and sit 
with him; but, if he had company, 
she remained with her mother in the 
kitchen. She could not be induced 
to do otherwise. 

After that first talk with — his 
brothers only once did William speak 
to them of his wife. He had been 
dining with George on New Year’s 
Day, and after the usual games urged 
a cold as a good reason for leaving 
early. 

The family group, brothers, their 
wives and their grown children, pro- 
tested. Surely he would wait-to see 
the Old Year out? 

“This cold makes me an ill com- 
panion. I were better by mine own 
fireside,” he said. 

George sent with him to the door. 
“If you had brought Deborah we 
should have been glad to welcome 
her—but of that you have been long 
assured.” 

“She says,” said William, smiling, 
“that she knows her place. Brother, 
I feel that I grow old. When I am 
gone, do not let her modesty rob her 
of your kind help. Our marriage of 
convenience hath been a satisfactory 
venture.” 

He took his brother’s hearty prom- 
ise with him through the nipping air. 
Really unwell, he felt he might now 
give in and let himself be a little ill, 
let Deborah see what she could do in 
a way of spoiling him. 

When she opened the door, she saw 
at once that his cold was worse, and, 
bidding him come slowly, ran to warm 
his bed. When he was in it, a lean 
old fellow, the bob of a scarlet night- 
cap falling over his left ear, she 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Catherine Amy Dawson 
Scott 


Te: author of “My Honored. Master” 


has lived a tremendously interesting 

life. Born in Dulwich, England, she 
was educated at an Anglo-German college 
at Camberwell, and began earning her 
living at the age of eighteen. For two 
or three years, she was engaged in secre- 
tarial work, but her thoughts and feel- 
ings and ideas were all with the feminist 
movement. These thoughts and ideas first 
found expression in Sappho, an epic on 
woman’s rights, which was published when 
she was twenty-one. Three years later, 
her second book appeared—a volume of 
poems. 

Mrs. Scott was very active during the 
World War and was instrumental in 
founding the Women’s Defence Relief. 
This corps undertook to train women in 
readiness to take the place of men en- 
gaged in the business of fighting. Her 
feminist activities did not cease with the 
war. In 1917, she founded the To-Morrow 
Club; in 1921, the P.E.N. Club; and in 
1929, the Survival League, all active in 
civic and governmental movements. 

Her literary work comprises, poems, 
novels, short stories, and plays—all in- 
tensely English in character. Her volumes 
of poetry, Idylls of Women, Beyond, Bit- 
ter Herbs, are somewhat autobiographic 
in nature. Her novel, Against the Grain, 
is printed in America under the title, 
The Rolling Stone. This, together with 
The Haunting and Mrs. Noakes, are best 
known over here. In addition to her fic- 
tion and poetry, Mrs. Dawson Scott has 
written a volume of travel sketches, Nooks 
and Corners of Cornwall, and has assem- 
bled with Ernest Rhys, a distinguished 
English editor, eight volumes of short 
stories. 

Of late years, Mrs. Scott seems to have 
followed in the footsteps of Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Arthur Conan Doyle, for she 
has become absorbed in spiritualism. Is 
This Wilson? is a volume of messages ac- 
credited to Woodrow Wilson, which she 
claims to have received by means of spirit 
writing. 

“My Honored Master” is taken from 
the volume of short stories entitled Wheal 
Darkness. It is a tale of love and devo- 
tion, told with a directness and poignancy 
that is difficult to equal. The characters 
of - William Leggatt and his Deborah 
stand etched against a background of an. 
England which seems to be fast disap- 
pearing. It is a story where, if one will 
read between the lines, will be found all 
the loyalty and reserve, all the devotion 
to duty and respect for rank, all the in- 
stincts and beliefs which make up the 
English nature. Of none but the inhabi- 
tants of an English village could this 
story have been written. 








Fight, published by the League Against 
War and Fascism, includes in its January 
issue: an analysis of the Far East war. 
by Lord Marley, who has had some 
strange experiences there himself; “Be- 
trayal of the Student,” by Robert Morss 
Lovett; Harvey O’Connor on “Mellon’s 
Wars”; Guy Endore’s views on American 
occupation of Hayti; Eugene Gordon on 
the Negro soldier; and Dr. Addison Cut- 
ting, of Columbia, on “Campus Fascism.” 
That sounds like a lot for a nickel. 
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Vitality in the English Vocabulary | 


by JENNINGS HAMMER 


“Zounds, i never was so bethumped with words 
‘Since first | called my brother’s father dad.” 


EVERAL years ago a prize was 

offered to the coiner of a word 

descriptive of miscellaneous 

worthlessness and general dis- 
respect for order. The winning word 
was scofiaw. After a fitful existence 
its brief candle flickered out, without 
even challenging such words as under- 
world and hoodlum and the very apt 
phrase borrowed from baseball jar- 
gon, “hit-and-run driver.” The weak- 
ness in scofiaw was that it was manu- 
factured. The English language is 
not a synthetic one, not a language 
whose words are manufactured out of 
whole cloth. Its roots grow deep into 
the background of the people who 
speak it. Those who speak it have 
made it: the man with the scythe, the 
soldier, the lady with the fragile fan, 
and the fishmonger’s wife all have 
added their words and their vitality. 
The language is theirs, and at its best 
English is a simple and vital and 
forthright speech. Contrast our word 


' rubber with the prize winning scoff- 


law. The latter was turned out in a 
laboratory ; nobody ever used it with- 
out self-consciousness. Caoutchouc 
was the name of rubber when it was 
brought from India. Then somebody 
found it excellent for rubbing out 
pencil marks. For a long time eras- 
ing was its main job; and the name 
rubber stuck so that now we have 
rubber coats, gloves, bottles, and, be- 
cause rubber stretches, rubbernecks. 
There is an aptness about rubberneck 
which such coinage as scoffaw can 
never have. The history of rubber 
shows the history of most words in 
English. English has drawn words 
from myriad tongues to meet its 
needs, and the words, if they have 
endured, lasted because they had vi- 








RECALCITRANT:. Like a kicking mule 

Our phrase, “kicking over the traces,” 
makes use of a metaphor very similar to that 
found in the history of the word recalcitrant. 
From Latin calx, “heel,” was formed 
calcitrare, “to kick," and recalcitrare; "to 
kick back,” with a participle recalcitrans, 
(stem recalcitrant), “kicking back.” This is 
the source of e English recalcitrant, 
literally, “kicking back," hence “refractory,” 


"obstinate," now applied to human beings as | 


well as to mules or horses. 


of Webster's New Internati 


. —Illustration from “Pictures: Word Origins,”* 
by courtesy of. .G. &-C. Mertiom: Co..<publlchers 
ional Dictionary: 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


tality enough to change with changing 
needs. 

For this essay, I have selected some 
words which are near the world of 
the student. The hope accompanying 
these etymologies is that the reader 
will see his language as a rich and 
vital part of his background and not 
as an artificial compilation to be dis- 
torted by simplified spelling or lost in 
a bloodless esperanto. 

To start, then, at the beginning. 
School originally meant “leisure” and 
later widened to include “the employ- 
ment of leisure.” In a well-organized 
school is a curriculum, a word moved 
from play to education and meaning a 
“circular race-course.” The purpose 
of the school is to train people for 
careers, something to follow; and ca- 
reer originally meant a cart track. 
Teach comes from an old root, “to 
accuse.” Sometimes in the grand 
manner teachers are called peda- 
gogues. Now, a pedagogue used to 
be a slave who led his master’s boy to 
and from school. Eventually the 
“leading” portion of the etymology 
gathered all the meaning. Study 
meant “to be eager” and the test 
which the student .was eager for was 
“an earthen pot for trying the purity 
of metals.” It is said that George 
Washington first used test as a verb, 
thus becoming the father of an im- 
portant part of education. The pen 
and pencil with which you write have 


Recalcitrant 


histories, too. Pens were made from 
feathers and kept the Latin name for 
quill; and a pencil was “a little tail” 
because it was a sort of brush with 
hairs on the end. Book tells us that 
the Saxons used shingles of beech 
wood to write on. The place where 
the books are kept, the library, gets 
its name from the inner bark of trees 
which the Romans used for paper. 
Pupil has a rather poetic history. Our 
friends who take biology know it as 
pupa and those who like dogs have it 
in puppy. The word first meant a 
doll and then a pet of any sort and 
then a young person intrusted to a 
teacher. The pupil of the eye is the 
same word, so-called because of the 
doll-like figures reflected-in it. Some 
other words related to the classroom 
also have histories: A seminary is a 
seed bed, the subtrahend is literally 
that which is “pulled out from in 
under,” and the pyramid you truncate 
in solid geometry was labelled so be- 
cause it was shaped like a fire. Gram- 
mar is related to glamour and was 
originally used to mean “magic” or 
“charm.” Alphabet, the beginning of 
all teaching and learning, shows very 
clearly the quality of simplicity I 
have mentioned. It is, of course, 
made from the first two letters of the 
Greek system. The Greeks, however, 
got it from Hebraic in which aleph 
(alpha) meant “‘ox” and beth (beta), 
“house.” 

df we leave the classroom for the 
world of sport, we see the rich back- 
ground of the words we use. All 
schools want to have championship 
teams. Champion meant merely “war- 
rior’; then it came to mean the war- 
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rior, the best one of them all. A 
winning team is cheered. Team: once 
meant a row of people who were re- 
lated; and cheer, “to show the face,” 
is for us a rather mild way of dis- 
playing enthusiasm. Sometimes when 
our teams are not up to normal we 
say they are mediocre. Normal has 
come from the carpenter’s tool chest, 
where it was a ruler, to be a gauge of 
almost anything. And mediocre teams 
are those which are not pointed; the 
word meant “halfway up to the peak 
of the mountain.” The main player 
on the team is often the star; star had 
a meaning of “to scatter” and later 
“that which was scattered,” as the 
stars in the sky. Our word in athletics 
comes from the sparkling of that 
which is scattered in the sky, a rather 
roundabout way. Agony is not a word 
usually connected with sports. In 
the beginning the word was applied 
to an assembly fot games—perhaps 
the old Olympic games—and then, 
somehow, became localized to the ex- 
pression on the faces of the runners 
and weight throwers. Your football 
team probably has a play called the 
crisscross. The word is a corruption 
of Christ-cross, taken from the shape 
of the true cross. When your team 
scores you have a tally; tally meant 
to “cut notches in a stick,” the old 
way of keeping score.: The official 
who decides whether you have scored 
is the umpire. His title is a mispro- 
nunciation of nonpareil and he is so- 
called because he has no equal on the 
field. Baseball is divided into innings 
(a word which has almost given way 
to the more pictorial tips). Inning 
meant an “in-gathering” from a more 
concrete meaning “land enclosed from 
the sea.” One sport, tennis, .has 
taken its name from a cry frequently 
heard while it was being played. 
Tennis is from the Old French “take 
it!” We say that people have a zest 
for sports and that sports build 
muscle. Zest is literally “a slice of 
lemon,” and muscle is “a little 
mouse.” 

These next are a few words you 
encounter every day, in or out of 
school. Sometimes children say “‘ex- 
cape” for “escape.” The word once 
was “ex-cape” and meant to “uncape 
oneself in flight.” A barn is really 
“a barley place” and a quarry is a 
place for squaring stones, the same 
root-word we have in quadratics. 
Lozenge is a particularly interesting 
word. Once it meant “flattery.” 
Then since flattering announcements 
were usually put on gravestones which 
had the rectangular shape, lozenge 
became applied to the shape rather 
than to the inscription. Two words 
which have fallen into  ill-repute 
through association with the mentally 
incompetent are idiot and imbecile. 
Once upon a time an idiot was any- 


body who did not hold public office, 
just a common man; and an imbecile 
was merely a weak person who had 
to lean on a stick. Person itself is 
interesting. The word was first ap- 
plied to a mask worn by actors; lit- 
erally it means “to sound or speak 
through.” Those who know flowers 
can see why geranium is really a 
“crane’s bill” from the shape of the 
seedpod. Canna, the flower, is allied 
to cannon and canyon. The common 
quality of hollowness relates the three. 

The language is, also, rich for an- 
other reason. The simple homespun 
humor of the makers is in many 
words. A coconut is so-labelled be- 
cause of the monkey-like face on the 
end; the root-word coco means a mask 
to frighten children, a _ bugbear. 
Squirrel is a very apt name for that 
animal; it means “‘shadowtail.”’ Hor- 
ror is really a “bristling of the hair.” 
Perplexed, when the language was 
young, meant “tangled in yarn.” A 
bigot is “one without a mustache,” 
and porcelain is a “little pig” because 
the finish on porcelain resembles a 
stone which in turn was shaped like 
a pig. When we say that a person is 
gullible, we say that he is a “little 
bird.” Bridal is a feast of ale follow- 
ing a wedding, originally the “bride’s 
ale.” And a carnival is a “meat 
gorge,” getting its gala connotation 
from the celebration before a fast- 
day. There is an element of slang in 
persuade; it is made of “through” 
and “sweeten” and tells us coaxing 
has always. been much the same. 
Chum is a slurring of the pronuncia- 
tion of “chamber-mate” just as picnic 
is a contraction of “pickup of knick- 
knacks.” Once upon a time people 
did not cover their mouths when they 
yawned because yawn and chasm are 
the same word. And a story of house 
is really a story. Exteriors of houses 
were once embellished with episodes 
from legends, a new one for each 
floor. 

To be sure, our words do have a 
dictionary meaning which restricts 
them and makes them mediums of ex- 
change of ideas. And this is good. 
But behind those few sentences of 
definition in the dictionary is a world 
of work and play and travel and 
associations which we should realize 
if English is to be a vital part of our 
world. 


According to antiquarians who recently 
examined the bones of the victims, it really 
was Richard III who murdered the boy 
King Edward V and his brother Richard, 
Duke of York, in the Tower of London 
450 years ago. 

® 


John Strachey has written three short 
articles, “Two Wings of the Blue Eagle,” 
for the Nation... . . He takes the New 
Deal apart to ‘seé what makes’ it go, and 
he forecasts ‘the - direction in which -he 
thinks it is most likely to go.... 
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My Honored Master 


_ (Continued from page 8) 


brought him mulled wine and tucked the 
blankets under the waves of feather bed. 
“A cold should be sweated out,” quoth 
she, and sat herself on a chair by his side. 

“I must not keep you from your rest, 
child.” ; 

“I like to be with you, sir,” and she 
stayed till the perspiration: stood in drops 
on his forehead and he was asleep. 

He was not very ill; a little pain, a 
little weariness, a restless night or two, 
and he began to mend. His doctor found 
him growing more cheerful, beginning to 
make plans for the spring; and Deborah, 
a soothing presence in the sickroom, found 
him less difficult to please. 

One evening, she failed to bring up his 
supper of a convalescent—a sweetbread 
in white sauce. Mrs. Wheal, her black 
lace lappets hanging on either side of a 
tired face, carried in the tray. “My 
daughter sends her duty, sir, but she is 
not very well—” this was her humble way 
of telling him that Deborah had fainted 
at her work, “and hath gone to bed. She 
hopes to be about again tomorrow.” 

He felt a little hurt. Deborah should 
not have fallen ill while he was still only 
half recovered. “What is the matter?” 

“Hath a cough, sir, that gives her pain. 
Dr. Bellew says there is fever with it; 
but she begs you will not be frightened, 
as she is sure it is nothing much.” 


William Leggatt laid down his knife 
and fork. “I find I have not much appe- 
tite tonight.” 

“Tis pity, sir, for I am to tell Deborah 
if your supper was to your mind.” 

And though sweetbread and port wine 
had lost their flavor, he ate and drank. 
“Tell her how much I enjoyed it,” he said 
to the old woman. 


She left him to his fears and the night 
dragged. He told himself that Deborah 
was yeung, so many years younger than 
he. What were a cough and a little fever? 
By the morrow she would be well. 

Deborah had what is now known as pneu- 
monia. She fought for her life, but she 
had never been strong, and in the end 
she found it tiring to fight. 


Some time that day Mr. Leggatt, 
dressed with his usual precision and with 
a stick te aid his steps, contrived to 
reach the reom in which she lay. 

He took the doctor outside her room 
lest she should hear, she who took in so 
little of what was passing. They stood 
in the long, bare echoing passage. “It 
cannot be,” he said, “that I am going to 
get about again, and that she who is so 
much younger and stronger, she—” 

“She has always had a weak chest.” 
Honest, man, he knew that there was little 
hope. 

“Can we do nothing more?” The words 
died away down the long, narrow passage, 
“nothing more,” but the doctor did not 
answer. 

That night, while William, still feeble 
but resolute to stay with her, sat by her 
bed, she opened her eyes for a moment. 
They rested on her husband’s face. “Hon- 


- (Concluded on page 12). : 
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- FAS ONE READER TO_ANOTHERT AS ONE READER TO ANOTHERE 
———— el 
Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Letters on Books and Reading may be addressed to Mrs. Becker at 155 E. 44th St. LY. C 


Wilson Company) in your library, you 

knew you never spent five dollars for 
a work of reference used more often or 
giving more general satisfaction. It is 
composed of short biographical sketches, 
with portraits, and in alphabetical order, 
of authors in the public eye who were 
living when the book appeared last year, 
not only in the United States and the 
British Isles, but on the continent of 
Europe. These sketches hzve the data 
needed for writing school essays about the 
authors, with the added personal points 
that make these facts humanly interesting. 
The success of Living Authors made a 
second volume a foregone conclusion, espe- 
cially as there was bound to be clamor 
because not all the authors in the world 
could be packed between two covers, even 
of so large a book. The result of all this 
has been this new volume: Authors: To- 
Day and Yesterday, edited by Stanley 
Kunitz with the assistance of Howard 
Haycroft and Wilbur Hadden (Wilson), 
which may fairly be called indispensable 
to any library on which calls for personal 
information about authors may be made. 
How often these’are made in schools you 
know as well as I. 

The subjects of these informal and 
breezy sketches are not only authors now 
living, but the more important of those 
whose work was mainly done in the twen- 
tieth century, though they may not have 
lived long enough to get into the first 
book. It has, for instance, the only 
American account of the life of Kenneth 
Grahame, author of The Wind in the Wil- 
lows, about whom people continually ask 
me; there is a new English life, but it 
tame out only a few days ago and has 
fiot yet reached this country. Most of the 
sketches are autobiographical and all are 
from authorized sources. I did not write 
the one about me; that was done by Mr. 
Haycroft as the result of several inter- 
views. I enjoy the autobiographies best, 
however; they are so full of unexpected 
information ! 


I you have Living Authors (H. W. 


Untermeyer in One Volume 


Another important work of reference 
has lately appeared in a new form: Louis 
Untermeyer’s Modern American Poetry 
and Modern English Poetry (Harcourt), 
combined in one big book, brought up to 
date by revisions and additions. I like 
this especially well for library use and 
use it often myself, for besides giving a 
good choice of poems from each author, it 
prefaces each group by a_ biographical 
and critical sketch of the poet. Having 
it all in one book makes it cheaper, and 
besides, I like the idea of keeping modern 
poetry in the English language all to- 
gether, regardless of the side of the At- 
lantic on which it appeared. z 

Two sets of books have come: out in 
twos. We have been for a long time 
without a good biography of Thomas Jef- 
ferson for young people; indeed, there is 
very little interesting biographical ma- 
terial on the third President of the United 


ay 


States readily available to readers of any 
age—and there certainly was any amount 
of it at hand in the life of this energetic 
gentleman. Now we have two books ap- 
pearing almost simultaneously: Thomas 
Jefferson, by Gene Lisitsky (Viking) and 
The Boy Life of Thomas Jefferson, by 
Helen Nicolay (Appleton-Century.) I 
have read both, and I cannot tell you 
which to take; they are both reliable as 
to information, and if the style and the 
format of the former is somewhere more 
striking, the latter is by no means undis- 
tinguished. The best I can do is to point 
out that the former will do for any age, 
the latter being more especially for young 
people. The Lisitsky book is also a Jun- 
ior Literary Guild selection. 

The other pair of publications is about 
the machinery of Washington and how it 
works. How Our Government Is Run, 
by Inez N. McFee ‘(Corwell), is a new 
edition of a work with which you may 
be already familiar, as it is in many li- 
braries: this edition has been revised by 
Adelaide Hasse of George Washington 
University, pointing out the changes that 
have been made since President Roosevelt 
took hold, and outlining the New Deal 
in the preface. Uncle Sam’s Gevernment 
at Washington, by George L. Knapp 
(Dodd, Mead), has the rapid sweep of 
this author’s well-known book about West 
Point; it gets a great deal of information 
before a young reader with the least pos- 
sible amount of statistics and general dry- 
ness. It could be used also as a sort of 
guide-book to the capital, even telling you 
the right spot on which to stand to see 
Borglum’s “Lincoln” at its best—which is 
“a little further back than the guide tells 
you to stand.” 

You always want me to tell you about 
new books on play producing in schools; 
one has just been published here by Dut- 
ton, Play Production for Amateurs and 
Schools, by M. V. C. Jeffreys and R. W. 
Stopford, which shows how thoroughly 
they go into the matter in England. From 
what I have seen of school, college, and 
general amateur play-production in En- 
gland and Ireland, I am convinced that 
their schools, though they may not make 
much noise about it, are more in earnest 
about school theatricals than in general 
we are. This is a text-book for produc- 
ing in general, it covers acting, rehearsing, 
stage-setting, lighting, scenery, costume 
and make-up, and the choice of plays, 
with any number of illustrations. The 
costumes, for instance, include charts for 
cutting stock garments, sleeves, ruffs, and 
sO On. 


A Naturalist's Holiday ( 


An extraordinary book has just been 
published by Macmillan: The Forest of 
Adventure, by Raymond Ditmars. This 
is cast in the form of a novel, but is really 
a detailed account of how a scientific ex- 
pedition is financed, organized and con- 
ducted, and how it gets, in strange, wild 
places, the material that justifies its ex- 

(Concluded on next page) 
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THE NEWCOMES 
By William Makepeace Thackeray 


novel for the sake of one man—the 
greatest gentleman in_ literature: 
Colonel Newcome. 

I can’t imagine my life without the 
Colonel. My father loved him before me; 
when I was little I heard him reading out 
the book to my mother after I was in 
bed and supposed to be asleep in the 
next room. The Colonel is one of the few 
characters in fiction whe makes goodness 
thoroughly attractive. Many famous vil- 
lains are more charming than the good 
heroes, but “Codd Colonel,” even in his 
old age, is so lovable you wish you could 
have known him. Indeed, you do know 
him; I think I could pick him out in a 
crowd, just by his expression. 


Besides, of course, you have a good 
story. Clive Newcome was an artist at a 
time when gentlemen felt it beneath them 
to be artists. Ethel Newcome is one of 
Thackeray’s best women characters—not 
so brilliant as Becky Sharp, not so limp 
as dear Amelia, but how much more sin- 
cere, warm-hearted and red-blooded than 
Blanche Amory in Pendennis, for in- 
stance! Though I think you would like 
Pendennis too, for it is all about a young 
man’s start in life as a newspaper man 
and author, and that is always fascinat- 
ing. But I find myself often taking down 
The Newcomes when I want interesting 
people for company in a book. You might 
like to read the new life: Thackeray in 
the “Great Lives” series of little books 
published by Macmillan; this series should 
be in every library, to get people inter- 
ested in its subjects: the volumes cost 
seventy-five cents apiece. Thackeray’s 
novels are all in Everyman’s Library. 


Fe I want you to read this 


INHERITANCE. By Phyllis Bentley 


It was only a year ago that this novel 
(Macmillan) came out, but it is already 
part of our lasting literature. I want 
you to read it because it begins before 
the Industrial Revolution and _ shows, 
through the changing fortunes of one fam- 
ily, the progress and difficulties of the 
textile industry for more than one life- 
time. What has this to do with you, you 
may say? Well, we are still having 
strikes, aren’t we, here and in England? 
I want you to see how they began and 
on what points they turned, and how long 
the struggle has been, and how much alike 
all the industrial upheavals have been. 
You will see this far more clearly through 
the eyes of the intensely real people in 
this book than in the pages of an indus- 
trial history. 

Phyllis Bentley knows about this from 
experience; her father was a mill-owner 
in the very district she. describes; her 
younger brothers are still in the trade. 
Before this gets into print, Miss Bentley 
will be in this country on a lecture-tour; 
perhaps in some city near you. While 
she is here, her new novel, also on an in- 
dustrial theme, will be published. As a 
novelist, she feels deeply but keeps her 
head, and both of these are needed for a 
truthful and moving sociological novel. 
No wonder this one was so successful. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 
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POETRY CORNER 
— 


JOHN V. A. WEAVER 


Moonlight 


Say—listen— 
If you could only 
moonlight ! 


take a bath in 


Hey! Can’t you just see yourself 
Take a running dive 

Inta a pool o’ glowin’ blue, 
Feel it glidin’ over you, 
All aroun’ and inta you— 


Grab a star—huh?— 

Use it for soap; 

Beat it up to bubbles 

And white sparklin’ foam— 
Roll and swash— 


Gee! 


I just like to bet 
You could wash your soul clean 
In moonlight! 


Daily speech is often close to poetry. 
John V. A. Weaver brings it to the very 
edge of poetry. He uses the words of 
common people—laborers, grocéry clerks, 
shop. girls—and he translates ~ their 
thoughts, joys and troubles into verse. 
There is a great deal of dialogue in his 
work. Many of the poems suggest whole 
life stories. 

Greater poems have been written about 
the working class—Carl Sandburg’s, for 
instance. Frequently this finer work is 
too subtle, too concentrated, for the 
masses of people to comprehend. Weaver’s 
work sacrifices some of its poetic value in 
order to remain as close as possible to 
their speech and thus to their under- 
standing. He seldom writes an exquisite 
or powerful phrase. The value of his 
work is its suggestion of the tremendous 
dramas that occur in the lives of seem- 
ingly everyday people. 

Mr. Weaver, who was born in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, in 1893, received 
his A.B. degree from Hamilton College. 
He attended Harvard in 1915. The fol- 
lowing year he was assistant to the book 
editor of the Chicago Daily News, and 
later he became literary editor for the 


One Reader to Another 


(Concluded from page 11) 


istence. In this case the expedition goes 
to the American tropics, not so far from 
New York as you might think, as you 
read the adventures of this intrepid com- 
pany in search of the giant armadillo, the 
tayra, “which looked like a big weasel,” 
iguanas and tegus and olive serpents with 
black spots the size of a dollar—you know 
Mr. Ditmars is a renowned snake ex- 
pert. His very name guarantees the ac- 
curacy of the account. If you live near 
one of the great natural history museums 
you will gaze upon its collections with a 
new respect and an added interest. For 
that matter, you are quite likely to make 
up your mind that some day you will 
stow away on such an expedition, if you 
can manage it. Also it may surprise you 
to learn how much such an expedition 
costs. 

I wish I had more space to give Stephen 
Leacock’s Charles Dickens (Doubleday 
Doran), which has just appeared, a most 
important life; perhaps I may speak of 
it later, for it is a book with which every 
good library should be provided. Besides 
being the best-balanced life so far, it has 
a special chapter on the mystery of Dick- 
ens’s unfinished novel, Edwin Drood, 
which I am bound to say settles the mys- 
tery so far as I am concerned—and I am 
not only an enthusiastic Dickensian but a 
confirmed Droodian as well. 








My Honored Master 
(Concluded from page 10) 


ored Master,’ she murmured, and then 
very faintly, “my—dear—love.” Her eyes 
closed again, but in that last moment of 
consciousness she had dared to utter what 
in life she would have thought shame to 
put into words. 

William Leggatt went to the window 
and opened it for her soul to pass out. 
Tired and feeble, he leaned against the 
frame, gazing into the immensity of star- 
strewn space. The woman who had been 
everything to him was passing away. Ah, 
he must make haste or. he might lose her 
in the great darkness. 

When Mrs. Wheal came at dawn she 
found him with his face resting on 
Deborah’s. dead hand. 

He had not stayed behind longer than 
was necessary to seek the means of a 
quick release. 


Reprinted from “Thirty-one Stories by 
Thirty-one Authors” (Appleton), by per- 
mission of Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., 
London. 








Brooklyn Daily Eagle. Since the publica- 
tion of his first book of verse, In Ameri- 
can, 1921, he has produced many, the 
latest being Trial Balance. He has re- 
cently been a film writer for the Para- 
mount Corporation. 

“Moonlight” is reprinted from In Ameri- 
can, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., publishers. 

—DOROTHY EMERSON. 
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Simply to make things livelier, |, 
Crump has cast his book on Making the 
School Newspaper, published by Dodd, 
Mead, into a semi-fictional form. . . . If 
you have any ability at all to write, this 
will help. . . . If not, forget the news- 
paper and try the band or the botany 
club. 

* 


By far the larger part of the literary 
output of George Bernard Shaw is com- 
posed of “Letters to the Editor.” 


Nobel Prize winner Ivan Bunin pro- 
nounces it Boon yin. ... A writer who 
peddled an article on him to Vanity Fair 
says the editors thought he was talking 
about John Bunyan. 


In Don Quixote there is this line about 
popular romances: “When I read them, 
as long as I do not think that they are 
all but toys and untruths, they delight 
me; but when I ponder seriously what 
they are, I throw the very best of them 
against the walls.” If you are feeling 
that way about popular short stories, try 
your luck with some of the experimental 
short story magazines, notably Story, 20 
East 57th St., New York; The Anvil, 
Route Four, Moberly, Mo.; and Frontier 
and Midland, Missoula, Montana. 

* 

How literature has developed dictators, 
especially Hitler and. Mussolini, is the 
subject of Mary Colum’s piece in the 
January Forum. 

* 

Variety reports the success of “Little 
Women” in language that would have 
amused Miss Alcott, if she could manage 
to understand it. . . . The headlines read 
“Smacko $11,000 Means Holdover,” 
“Women Tacoma _ Sock,’ “Prov. Biz 
Hotcha.” ... One of the news stories 
began, “The box office biz continues ter- 
rific, for the cricks are giving the pix all 
the breaks in the world.” 

* 

Wilfred J. Funk, poet and _ publisher, 
lists the following for their contributions 
to the American popular language; Sime 
Silverman, who first called a theater hit 
a wow; H. L. Mencken, who named the 
Bible Belt; T. A. Dorgan (Tad), who first 
called it Bologna; Gelett Burgess, father 
of the Goops; Ring Lardner; George Ade; 
Gene Buck; Winchell; and Damon Run- 
yon, coiner of the term’ mobsters. .. . 
Funk did not mention the late Jack Con- 
way, the Variety star who invented pa- 
looka, clicked, pushover, and scram. 

© 

A review of the Carnegie International 
art exhibition for 1933 appears in the 
American Magazine of Art for Decem- 
ber with the by-line of E. M. Benson... 
His first sentence, “The world of art is 
sobering down,” sounds like bad news. 

* 

Harold Rugg’s new study outline (See 
Teacher's Column) suggests the _ phi- 
losophy of the scientist, the artist, or 
the religionist, or a combination of the 
three, as *the key to personal serenity in 
this confused world. . . . Perhaps you 
may imbibe some measure of serenity 
from the radio talks on art to be de- 
livered* weekly over a national radio sys- 
tem beginning next month. . . . Talks 
will be divided into two parts; the first 
will deal with American arts up to 1850. 
. . . The University of Chicago press is 
preparing a manual forthe series... - 
Write there for further details. ’ 
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Social Studies Section 


Money, Credit, and Recovery 


Will More Money in the Form of “Easier Credit’ Bring Prosperity? 


g ONEY” seems to be one of the 
chief obsessions of most hu- 


man beings. Not only do in- 


dividual men and women try to get more 


money but also political leaders appear to 
regard the money problem as the supreme 
one in the crisis that confronts our people. 
Indeed, of all the sensational plans and 
policies of the Roosevelt Government 
since March, 1933, none occupies the cen- 
ter of national discussion as does the 
money policy and program. Congressmen, 
journalists, delegations of citizens . de- 
mand: “Something must be done about 
the currency.” 

Intelligent American citizens want to 
try to understand the money problem. It 
is not simple; in fact it is very confused 
and difficult. Just what, then, is the 
“money question”? Is it really as impor- 
tant as the widespread controversy sug- 
gests? What is the answer to it? Will 
the answer put us on the road to recovery 
and lay the foundation for reconstruction? 

The “doctors” in economics and business 
themselves disagree about the answer to 
this question, dividing into sharply op- 
posed camps. Furthermore, although the 
problem has been the center 
of conflict in every so-called 
“depression” for a hundred 
years, the present one is 
really novel. Never before 
has it been tied up with 
other factors and questions 
in the way in which it is 
today. Hence, although we 
may not find clear-cut solu- 
tions for the money prob- 
lems which now stump the 
experts, we are obligated as 
citizens in a democracy to 
know at least what the 
problems are and what al- 
ternative solutions are pro- 
posed. In this and other is- 
sues of Scholastic we pre- 
sent various phases of the 
total problem. In this ar- 
ticle we deal with only one 
phase, the relation between 
money, credit, and the re- 
vival of business. 


From Barter to Money 
and Credit 


We must know, first, what 
money is and how it came 
to be. It is a “medium of 
exchange” which the modern 
world developed. The dic- 
tionary defines it as “any- 
thing customarily used as a 
medium of exchange and a 
standard of value.” 

Long ago, in the days be- 
fore machine manufacturing 
and the specialization of la- 
bor, the exchange of goods 
was by barter. But, so awk- 
ward and difficult was the 
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exchange of actual goods—cows, cloth, 
spices, ivory, precious metals, salt, what- 
not—that the business men of every coun- 
try, each group in its own way, gradually 
evolved mediums of exchange, or “money,” 
which could be used instead. Thousands 
of such mediums of exchange, from shells 
to sharks’ teeth, were used at one time or 
another, and in one region or another. 
But, by the beginning of our modern 
times, the precious metals—chiefly gold 
and silver, and more especially gold— 
were accepted among all developed civili- 
zations. 

The buying and selling of goods soon 
become so complicated in the modern 
world that the use of actual gold or silver 
in bulk was inconvenient except for very 
small personal transactions. Hence “rep- 
resentative money”—either coins, “token 
money” or “paper money”—evolved in all 
countries. 

However, to make representative money 
acceptable to the people, its value as a 
medium of exchange had to be guaran- 
teed. To do this, it was issued in stand- 
ard amounts and labelled; thus coinage 
developed. In earlier times, coinage was 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway 
We should never forget that money and currency is less important than 
the real wealth in factories and power plants (productive capacity). 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


carried on by powerful private merchants, 
but eventually governments took it over. 
This was true in the United States, where 
both metal and paper money are today 
issued by the government. 


Banking Brought New Kinds 
of Money 


Now, if the problem of money had be- 
come no more complicated than that of 
having the national government manage 
and protect the issuing of coinage and 
currency, it would be simple indeed and 
many of the ills of our economic world 
would not have developed. But as the 
Industrial Revolution advanced swiftly, 
many practices evolved which complicated 
the whole business of producing goods. 
One of these—the creation of “credit”— 
is so important that it should be studied 
very carefully. The story of credit in the 
modern world is essentially the story of 
the evolution of the modern banker and 
his growing control over industry, busi- 
ness, farming—indeed, over our whole 
economic life. 

Banking and bankers arose from the 
need for the safekeeping of 
money. The goldsmiths (and 
on our American frontiers, 
some responsible community 
leader, such as the store- 
keeper) became the deposi- 
taries, or “bankers.” They 
gave the depositors receipts 
or acknowledgments of 
claims for amounts of 
money received. Since these 
papers represented actual 
amounts of gold or silver in 
safekeeping, the people be- 
gan to exchange them in- 
stead of the gold or silver 
itself. The keepers of the 
metal money found that 
little of it was called for, 
and hence they felt safe in 
issuing more receipts (or 
“bank notes,” as eventually 
these promises to pay gold 
or silver on demand came to 
be called) than the value of 
the metal they had on hand. 
Since bigger profits (“inter- 
est”) could be made by is- 
suing larger and larger 
amounts of the “bank-note” 
money, this practice was 
abused and in all modern 
countries the government 
eventually stepped in and 
took over the monopoly of 
issuing money. 


Banks and the Control of 
Credit 


But private bankers con- 
tinued in business and de- 
veloped their most lucrative 
and most powerful practice, 
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—From “Inflation” (McGraw-Hill) 


By far the largest part of "money" in the U. S. is in the form of bank deposits. 


namely the lending of money. It is im- 
portant to remember that during the past 
fifty years a great preponderance of the 
industry, farming, mining, transportation 
and buying and selling has been done “or 
credit.’ Mueh of the construction of the 
great railroads, the power plants, the 
larger corporation industries, the steam- 
ship lines, etc., were built between 1840 or 
1850 and today with money obtained from 
loans. So swiftly has that taken place 
that today these enterprises are saddled 
with the burden of paying interest upon 
an enormous debt. 
amount owed on the nation’s industries 
vary from $150,000,000,000 to $250,000,- 
000,000. To pay the interest charges on 
this debt each year requires a very large 
part of the nation’s annual income. 

Furthermore, practically all manufac- 
turing, mining, farming, power develop- 
ment, buying and selling of goods is car- 
ried on by credit, by receiving loans. 
Under the fierce competition that has de- 
veloped throughout our economic life busi- 
ness depends on a continuous securing of 
credit. When manufacturers cannot get 
loans, their factories stop; people are 
thrown out of work and cannot buy 
goods; more businesses stop, more people 
are out of work—and a depression is on. 
Hence we see the importance of credit. 
In a very real sense he who controls the 
credit of a country controls the economic 
life of that country. 

Our municipal, state, and national gov- 
ernments also operate largely on credit. 
As we go to press President Roosevelt 
has startled the country by insisting that 
further loans of $6,000,000,000 be made 
in the next six months to feed, clothe, and 
shelter the unemployed, to carry on a na- 
tional public works program, and so to 
put the unemployed back to work, and to 
refinance the enormous debts already con- 
tracted. But still even he does not ask 
that this be paid for by taxes on the in- 
comes of the well-to-do. On the contrary 
the country is to go further into debt. 

Now, who is it lends money, or advances 
credit? To some extent every person may 
do so and does do so at some time or an- 
other. Private citizens lend money to 
friends and relatives. Most wholesale and 


retail sellers and most manufacturers also 
advance credit. Most of this kind of lend- 
ing is done, however, without “interest,” 
without profit. 

But it is the banks and the bankers that 
have taken over lending as their chief 
business and their chief way of making 
money. In most cases, the borrower goes 


¢to the banker for a loan and the banker 


Estimates of the total 


is the sole judge as to whether the loan 
shall be made. If, made, the loan is not 
usually handed over in cash. Instead, the 
borrower is generally credited with having 
deposited the amount of the loan in the 
bank itself, and thus has permission to 
draw checks against it. This-is called 
“deposit money,” and checks against such 
accounts pass about as “money.” No gold 
or paper money is created; merely a book- 
keeping transaction has been made. Never- 
theless, in making the loan, the banker has 
created new “money” and at the same 
time has created new debt. The borrower 
is now in debt to the bank. 

Now note the startling réle of credit in 
the running of our economic system. The 
amount of credit increased so rapidly in 
the years before 1929 that often $50,000,- 
000,000 was outstanding at one time (on 
October 1, 1929, the amount was $59,000,- 
000,000). At the same time only about 
$5,500,000,000 of actual money was in 
active circulation among the people, of 
which only approximately $4,500,000,000 
was in gold. 


Controlling the Banks 


Two facts, then, we must not forget. 
First: a steady flow of credit among the 
people is absolutely essential if farming, 
industry, business, mining, and transpor- 
tation are to be kept going, and if the 
people are to have a steady stream of 
purchasing power. Second: as matters 
now stand, the banks and bankers control 
the granting of credit. They are, of 
course, controlled to a certain extent by 
law, the state banks by state laws, the 
national banks, which are members of the 
Federal Reserve System, by Federal reg- 
ulations. The latter, for example, are re- 
quired to keep approximately ten per cent 
of their deposits in reserve in a Federal 
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Reserve Bank. This, however, makes it 
possible for them to lend nearly ten times 
as much money as the amount of their 
deposits. (Hence the race between the 
banks for deposits.) Now the bank can 
create $2.85 in deposits for every dollar 
of gold it has in the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and it can lend practically ten 
times the amount of its deposits. Thus 
“a dollar in gold (as one group of bank- 


ing authorities themselves recently stated) ° 


can do the work of ten times $2.85, or 
$28.50, when transformed into bank 
credit.” 


So we have seen that the banks of the 
country exert a powerful control over the 
economic life of the nation. As to whether 
they should be permitted to continue to 
do so there is great division of opinion 
among our political and economic leaders. 
Those who believe in the essential sound- 
ness of our existing economic system of 
private ownership and competition would 
let the bankers keep their present power 
over money and credit, but would regu- 
late and supervise it. 


The Roosevelt government, while con- 
demning the bad faith and conduct of 
many of the banking leaders, contents 
itself with a program of “reform.” (1) It 
is “unfreezing credit” to some extent by 
opening the closed banks under more 
stable conditions, advancing them money, 
building a Farm Credit Administration, 
and a Home Loan Banking scheme; (2) 
it is “creating new credit” by buying the 
stocks of banks, paying them new cur- 
rency, and giving them credit in Federal 
Reserve Banks; (3) it is advancing new 
credit to railroads, building a vast public 
works program, lending cotton growers 
vast sums, and is helping similarly in the 
financing of municipal debts. It is also 
protecting the bank deposits of citizens 
(by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration.) In these and other ways the 
Administration is trying to start a large 
flow of credit to the enterprises of the 
country. But so far it has not proposed 
to take over the bankers’ powers over 
money and credit. 


In the meantime civic leaders are de-* 
manding further reforms. Some are mild 
and some are more drastic. The milder 
advocates propose the unification of the 
banking system under a national scheme 
of central and branch banks, gradually 
doing away with the small and ineffective 
banks. They also propose further to pro- 
tect the investments of citizens. 


There is a large and growing group of 
leaders, however, who demand that the 
Federal Government shall take over the 
banking system of the country. These 
critics -have insisted that President Roose- 
velt missed a strategic opportunity on 
March 4, when the nation’s banks were all 
closed, to take them over. The nation’s 
business rests so completely on the con- 
trol of credit, they say, that we dare trust 
it no longer to any private persons. They 
point to the failure of 10,000 banks in the 
past few years as evidence of the inability 
of the bankers to manage this vast busi- 
ness with the confidence of the people. 
Confidence must be the basis of the carry- 
ing on of the whole economic enterprise, 
and the final source of confidence lies ia 
the people themselves—that -is, in their 
government. 
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velop in which nations find fur- 

ther payments of gold impossi- 

ble; national promises are like 
our personal pledges—circumstances 
sometimes make them impossible of 
fulfillment. 

Perhaps too many promises to pay 
gold have been issued—as in France 
after the war—or every bar of gold 
in the country has been paid out to 
creditors, as happened in Brazil early 
in the world depression. Or, as is 
more usual, gold is flowing out of the 
Treasury so rapidly that it is seen to 
be wise to shut the doors, in order to 
retain what is left, to serve as a re- 
serve behind the currency and as the 
nucleus for rebuilding the financial 
structure. Domestic gold hoarding, 
gold exports by frightened Ameri- 
cans, gold withdrawals by European 
investors reduced our own stocks 
close to the 40 per cent Federal Re- 
serve currency-reserve line in March, 
1938, and the United States sus- 
pended gold payments. 

That phrase means only that the 
promise to redeem currency in gold is 
suspended for the time being. Usual- 
ly, the currency is still defined as 
redeemable in a stated amount of 
gold. The definition, of course, be- 
comes somewhat abstract. But En- 
gland continued to define the pound 
sterling asa stated amount of gold 


© veer in wi may and do de- 


‘long after she suspended gold pay- 


ments in 1931. 

Nor is the suspension of gold pay- 
ments inflationary in any sense. No 
more dollars are created by the sus- 
pension, no velocity is imparted to the 
dollars already outstanding. One of 
the commonest fallacies is that “going 
eff the gold standard” is inflation. 
What, then, are the results of sus- 
pension? 

First, if suspension results from a 
crisis, the stopping of payments halts 
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When a Nation Goes “Off the Gold Standard” 


By DONALD B. WOODWARD and MARC A. ROSE 


Authors of "A Primer of Money" and “Inflation” 


What the Gold Standard Means 


A nation on the gold standard pledges itself to exchange gold for currency, or currency 
for gold, at a fixed rate at any and all times and in any amount. It says in a word, that its 
currency is merely a representative of gold. That is the simplest way to put it, and yet 
that is not. all there is to it. You can take any amount of gold—obtained from your mine or 
melted down from Aunt Nellie's bracelets—to the proper governmental office and exchange 
it for crisp new currency (or for gold coins if you prefer, in which case the government is in 
effect merely putting its stamp on your own gold). Or you may take any amount of currency 
to the same office and get gold for it. Our rate of exchange was 23.22 grains of gold for 
$1, or $20.67 for one ounce of gold, troy weight. [All this was true before March 4, 1933, 
but now you cannot get gold any more, although if you have any, you can sell it to the 


government for $34.06 an ounce.—Ed. 


Then, through the banking system, a large volume of bankers’ promises to pay are 


created: they are money. 
convertible into gold. 


The banker promises to pay currency on demand, which is 


Any nation on the gold standard, therefore, is definitely limited as to the amount of 


money it can create; the supply of gold sets the limit. 


It has a ceiling, as an aviator would 


put it. The limit is not perfectly rigid, but any government and banking system determined 
to honor pledges will prudently see to it that the amount of money created will not be 
greater than the amount which it is reasonable to suppose can be redeemed in gold. 


—From INFLATION, by Woodward and Rose. 








the deterioration of the credit struc- 
ture. People can no longer convert 
a bank-deposit dollar, which had been 
backed by less than 8 cents in gold, 
into 100 cents in gold. The worst 
they can do is to convert 8 per cent- 
gold-content bank deposits into cur- 
rency of say 40 per cent gold content. 
Even this can be circumvented by 
issuing new paper currency with no 
gold backing but based on the assets 
of the banks. Such currency is in 
effect bank checks, endorsed by the 
government. 

As a secondary effect, the dollar, 
or other unit of currency, may depre- 
ciate in foreign-exchange markets, 
but this is not at all inevitable. Thus 
the exchange of francs for dollars 
before the American gold suspension 
in 19383 was the exchange of French 
promises to pay gold for American 
promises to pay gold. After the 
American suspension, French prom- 
ises to pay gold were exchanged for 
money not immediately convertible 
into gold. Conceivably, the French 
might not be willing to exchange on 





towering peak of prices marks the Great War, followed by the slump of 1921, the 
"Coolidge prosperity,” and the collapse of 1929-1933. (From "Inflation.")} 


the same basis as before. However, 
except for a few speculators, people 
do not buy francs or dollars solely 
for the purpose of exchanging one for 
the other. The vast bulk of exchange 
operations are for the purpose of pay- 
ing for commodities. So the price of 
dollars in francs and francs in dollars 
is influenced for the most part by 
relative demand and supply, just as 
is the price of anything else. 

If, as has been the case for many 
years, the French are buying more 
from us than we from them, a large 
number of Frenchmen will be seek- 
ing dollars to pay their bills here, 
while relatively few Americans will 
be offering dollars in exchange for 
francs. The French and other na- 
tions also need to buy dollars to pay 
their debts here—the world owes us 
more than $20 billions. Under such 
circumstances, the dollar will not be 
likely to sell cheaper in francs. It is 
true, however, that there may be 
wider fluctuations, influenced by sea- 
sonal demand and by speculative ac- 
tivity, than when the dollar is imme- 
diately exchangeable into gold at the 
Treasury. 

Britain had to buy much abroad 
and pay many bills abroad at the 
time when she suspended gold pay- 
ments. The supply of pounds ster- 
ling for sale was in excess of de- 
mand, and sterling dropped from 
$4.86 2/3, which is gold parity, al- 
most to $3 at one period. Later, it 
fluctuated between $3.20 and $3.70. 

As a third effect, however, it must 
be noted that suspension of gold pay- 
ments does tend to‘decrease confi- 
dence in the dollar abroad. Not being 
immediately convertible, its value is 
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affected by many variables. More- 
over, no one is quite sure how many 
dollars may be issued or created; the 
United States may restrict the supply 
to present gold reserve rules or may 
issue many more under its emergency 
legislation which permits using bank 
assets as a currency base. 

After gold suspension, limitations 
on the amount of currency issued _be- 
come self-imposed, a matter purely 
of self-discipline. The way is wide 
open for the creation of an unlimited 
number of dollars. This may be ef- 
fected by means of borrowing by 
business and the government through 
the banks, as we have described the 
process. This tends to be curbed for 
a time at least through hesitation by 
borrowers and lenders, due to lack of 
confidence in the value of money. But 
it might develop later, should internal 
confidence increase. 

Much more probable is the creation 
of large volumes of money through 
the government’s attempts to pay its 
own expenses. This is the operation 
which most frequently has produced 
inflation in other countries. Some- 
times new money is created simply 
by printing and issuing it. There 
are few countries which at one time 
or another have not gone through a 
considerable inflation of this sort. 

This removal of the limit as to vol- 
ume of money does not, of course, 
necessarily increase its velocity. As 
we have said so often before, the mere 
multiplication of money does not of 
itself increase the rate at which 
money goes to work, any more than 
hiring or firing of employees in a 
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—Chicago Tribune 


The present phase of the business cycle— 
in the opinion of many people. 








factory affects the speed at which 
each employee works. 

At some point in the expansion or 
prospective expansion of money, how- 
ever, the public begins to lose confi- 
dence in money. Then people begin 
to look about to find something in 
which they have more confidence than 
they have in cash or in bank credit. 
Since they cannot get gold, they will 
buy tangible commodities. First, they 
will buy things which they can con- 
sume. Whatever happens to money, 
food will still be needed and clothing 
and houses and farms and materials. 
Almost any tangible thing will do. 
Gradually, people begin to convert 
their wealth from money into things. 
Prices begin to rise. As they rise, 
more buying is stimulated, in antici- 
pation that tomorrow things will cost 








THE PROBLEM OF PRICES 


Essentially the problem of price change arises from the fact that all individual prices do 


not rise or fall at the same rate of speed. Today, we assume, the cost of living 


(i.e., the 


rice index of food, clothing, shelter, recreation, etc.) stands at 100. Tomorrow the cost of 
living rises to 200; each commodity included in the cost of living doubles in price. Am | 
better off than before? Am | worse off? Am | just as | was? 

If the prices | can charge for the use of my work and wealth also double, | am just as 
1 was. The cost of living rises from 100 to 200, but my income also rises from 100 to 200. 
It wold not affect me, therefore, if all prices rose or fell at the same rate ef speed. But 
prices do not behave as regularly as this. When the cost of living rises by 100 per cent, 
my income may rise by only 25, 50, or 75 per cent. In that event, rising prices reduce my 
purchasing power. When the cost of living falls by 50 per cent, my income may fall by 
only 10, 20, or 30 per cent. In that event, falling prices increase my purchasing power. 


When the price level is moving upward, some individual prices go faster than others, - 


some slower, others remain constant. When the price level is moving downward, individual 
prices fall unequally. What is the result? A, who gets his income in one way, becomes 
richer. B, who gets his income in another way, becomes poorer. Moreover, whole classes 


of individuals are affected. 


Farmers, government employees—each group may be thrust 


up or down by the process of rapid price change. 

Price change can give rise to a multitude of vexing problems. Rising prices (inflation) 
may wipe out the purchasing power of lifetime savings, stimulate manufacturing and 
construction, raise the cost of living faster than labor earnings, create new millionaires, and 
impoverish holders of fixed incomes. Falling prices (deflation) may force farmers, merchants, 
manufacturers, and landlords into bankruptcy; slow down the pace of commodity output; 
cause widespread unemployment, and enrich holders of fixed incomes. 

In a certain sense, therefore, our economic order is the slave of price change. This is 
the basis of the case for price control. Man, it is said, should be the master of prices. 
Man, it is argued, should regulate prices, instead of letting prices regulate him. Those who 
believe in price control usually argue in favor of steady prices. 


—Reprinted by permission from OUR ECONOMIC WORLD, by Willard R. Atkins and 
Arthur Wubnig, a new high school text presenting economics in terms of contemporary life, 


published by Harper -& Brothers. 
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more than they do today. Specula- 
tors jump in and accelerate the 
movement. Ordinary consumers buy 
supplies for future needs. Eventually 
a terrific velocity of money.is gene- 
rated, prices soar wildly, and a vio- 
lent inflation is under way. 

But this purchase of things does not 
necessarily mean that they are going 
to be used. It simply means that 
things instead of money have become 
the store of value. Yet the rise in 
prices is all the while stimulating 
greater production, to increase pro- 
ducers’ profits. The danger becomes 
acute that, since goods are not being 
consumed so fast as they are being 
produced, people will have all of the 
things they care to buy or can buy. 
Then some of them will want to sell; 
presently all of them will want to sell. 
Prices break, and there is collapse. 

All this while, the position of the 
wage-earner and salaried man is piti- 
able. People are buying things and 
inflating prices, but wages and sal- 
aries do not rise so fast. The wage- 
earner is getting poorer by the day, 
with the cost of living rising faster 
than his pay. The only compensa- 
tion to workers, as a class, is that the 
stimulated production, as long as it 
lasts, employs more people. 

Inflation is likely to prove a cruel 
mirage, if it goes too far. The great 
question is how to control it. How 
can inflation be made to raise prices 
a relatively small amount, in order to 
make debts payable and enable indus- 
try to employ more men, but be pre- 
vented from going further and 
pauperizing wage-earners? 

The problem never has been per- 
fectly solved. Once inflation has 
started, it often has increased at an 
accelerating rate, in the end becoming 
a devastating tornado. In its earlier 
stages, it makes for transitory pros- 
perity ; indeed, it would make genuine 
prosperity if it could be stopped at 
the proper point. Since the public is 
prospering in the early stages of in- 
flation, governments are reluctant to 
intervene. Moreover, reduction of 
the volume of money is difficult, and 
slowing down of velocity seems al- 
most impossible. So no one applies 
the brakes. 

Since one of the greatest dangers 
of inflation is that wage-earners, who 
are the bulk of consumers, will be 
impoverished, readjustment of wages 
with changes in the cost of living 
would go far to solve the difficulty. 
President Roosevelt at least partly 
accepted this principle in cutting 
government employees’ pay. 





Reprinted from the volume, “Inflation,” 
by Donald B. Woodward and Marc A. 
Rose, by permission of Whittlesey House 
(McGraw-Hill Co.), publishers, New 
York. 
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A Primer on President Roosevelt’s Monetary Policy 


LAVELLE, Instructor of Social Science, Hiram (Ohio) High School 


By WILLIAM V. 


QUESTION: What is President Roose- 
velt’s monetary policy? 

ANSWER: ‘The President has expressed 
his policy at three different times. Speak- 
ing over the radio on May 7, 1938, he 
stated that his policy had “the definite 


objective of raising commodity prices to - 


such an extent that those who have bor- 
rowed money will, on the average, be able 
to repay that money in the same kind of 
dollar which they borrowed.” On July 3, 
1933, the President wrote to the American 
delegation at the World Economic Con- 
ference in London that national currencies 
should have “a continuing purchasing 
power which does not vary greatly in 
terms of the commodities and need of 
modern civilization.” In another radio 
address to the people of the nation on the 
evening of October 22, 1933, President 
Roosevelt stated that his monetary policy 
would seek to establish “a dollar which 
will not change its purchasing power 
during the succeeding generation.” 

The two main points of the President’s 
policy, therefore, are: 1. To raise the gen- 
eral level of prices. 2. To stabilize the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 


x * 


Q. Hasn’t the American dollar always 
had the same purchasing power? 

A. No. Using the 1913 purchasing 
power of the dollar as a standard, we find 
that in 1896 the dollar had a value of 
$1.52, in 1913 a value of $1.00, in 1920 a 
value of $.49, in 1922 a value of $.71, in 
1926 a value of $.62, in 1929 a value of 
$.63, in 1932 a value of $.98, and in April, 
1933, a value of $1.11. (These figures are 
given by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics. ) 
* * * 


Q. How could a change occur 
in the purchasing power of the 
dollar? 

A. Let us assume. that in 1913 
eggs were selling at 25c per 
dozen. You could have purchased 
four dozen for $1. Suppose the 
price of eggs is now 50c a dozen. 
That means that you can buy 
only two dozen for your dollar. 
While you still have a dollar you 
are getting just half as much 
for it as you did in 1913. In 
other words, in comparison with 
the 1913 dollar the present dol- 
lar would be worth just 50c. We 
would say, therefore, that you 
would now have a dollar with a 
purchasing power of 50c. 


* *# 


Q. How do price changes af- 
fect a person in his daily life? 

A. In several ways. (1) If a 
person is working for a fixed 
salary a 10% rise in prices cuts 
the purchasing power of that 
salary 10%, which is the same 
as a 10% reduction in the salary. 
(2) If he borrows money or 
purchases property when prices 
are at a given level, a 25% drop 
in prices means that he must 
pay his debt with dollars which 
have a purchasing power of 
$1.25. Under those circumstances 
he would really pay back $500 
for a loan of $400. (3) If he 
had loaned $100 to a friend a 10% in- 
crease in prices would mean that he would 
be repaid with dollars which had a pur- 
chasing power of 90c. In reality he would 
be repaid $90 for the $100 loan. 








The President's Chief Monetary Adviser Speaks 
Dr. George F. Warren Explains the Goals of His Policy 


MANAGED CURRENCY 


Various proposals have been advanced to 
provide for a permanently stable measure of 
value. One of these proposes a managed 
currency to be controlled in such a way as 
to keep the average of commodity prices 
stable. To operate such a system would re- 
quire willingness and intelligence in the 
management, and freedom from influence by 
politics or desire for profit. 

At innumerable times, after the failure of 
the gold standard, a managed currency has 
been operated with a considerable degree of 
success. England had such a currency from 
1914 to 1925, and has had such a currency 
since September, 1931. Prices in England 
since she left the gold standard have been 
more stable than prices here. Apparently, 
such a country as England could permanently 
operate such a currency successfully. The 
possibility of a managed currency should not 
be judged entirely by its success or failure 
when conditions are so bad that the gold 
standard has failed. Probably most countries 
will prefer a metal reserve. 

Reprinted from "Is Our Gold Standard Too 
Rigid?" (in The Forum), by Dr. George F. 
Warren, Professor of Agricultural Economics, 

Cornell University. 


THE COMMODITY DOLLAR 


The compensated or commodity dollar is 
a proposal to establish by law a currency 
redeemable in gold, but the weight of gold 
for which the dollar would exchange would 
vary withthe index number of wholesale 
prices of all commodities; that is, if prices 
rose | per cent, the weight of gold for which 
the dollar would exchange for | per cent less 
gold. The gold would be kept in bars in the 
Treasury and central banks. This would keep 
the dollar stable in buying power for the 
average of all commodities. 


The dollar has to be rubber either as to 
weight or as to value. It cannot have a fixed 
weight and also have a fixed value. This 
propesal would give it a fixed value and a 
rubber weight. It raises the fundamental 
question as to whether a medium of exchang 
should be fixed in weight or fixed in value. 





A scientific money is one with a constant 
buying power for all commodities rather than 
a fixed weight of one commodity, Our whole 
tax and debt structure rests on commodity 
prices. If this structure is to be kept sound 
either for the creditor or the debtor, it is 
commodity prices that need to be kept 
stable, not the weight of gold for which a 
dollar will exchange. 











From “Inflation” (McGraw-Hill) 
The varying purchasing power of the dollar as shown 
by the wholesale price index. 


Q. What definite steps have been taken 
to establish the President’s monetary 
policy? 

A. 1. The nation has gone off the gold 
standard. 

2. Through the’ Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation the government is purchasing 
gold in the markets of the world at grad- 
ually rising prices determined from day 
to day. 

3. Offering to buy the entire annual 
silver production of the nation at a price 
substantially above the present world 


market. 
e 7 we 


Q. What is meant by saying that this 
nation has gone off the gold standard? 

A It means that our various forms of 
money are no longer redeemable in gold. 


Q. Why has the government been pur- 
chasing gold in the world markets at an 
increasing price? 

A. In erder to depreciate (or lower) 
the value of the dollar. Suppose 40 bush- 
els of wheat can be exchanged for an 
ounce of gold. If the gold is valued at 
$20 an ounce the wheat would be worth 
50c a bushel. If the value of the gold 
were increased to $40 an ounce the wheat 
would be worth $1 a bushel. Since a 
dollar would purchase just half as much 
wheat as formerly its value would be 
depreciated 50%. 
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Objections to the Gold-Purchase Plan 


Dr. Leo Pasvolsky, economist, has made an exhaustive study of 
monetary problems for the Brookings Institution, and his findings 
are opposed to the continuance of the gold-purchase plan: 


The foregoing analysis leads to two primary conclusions: The first is that no definite, 
predictable rise in the commodity price level can be assumed, to follow a given depreciation 
of the currency. Such rise as occurs is not general or horizontal in character, representing an 
automatic adjustment of all commodity prices to alterations in the price of gold. The price 
changes that take place begin with commodities passing into international commerce, and 
even these changes do not necessarily correspond closely with the depreciation of the 


currency. 


Their effect upon the general level of costs and prices within the country is 


indirect and, at best, slow. The extent to which the general domestic price level will rise “is 
affected by a large variety of factors in the general business and fiscal situation, and the 
specific influence of currency depreciation cannot be dissociated from the operation of these 


other factors. 


The second conclusion is that, once a desired price level had been obtained, by whatever 





ans, no ev 


exists that henceforth that level can be automatically controlled by 


altering the price of gold. This is because the theory assumes that the commodity price level 
changes in direct proportion to changes in the price of gold, such changes representing an 
automatic revaluation of commodities. Our analysis of the experience of a number of 


countries clearly indicates that no such automatic revaluation occurs. 


Whether other 


machinery for controlling the level of prices offers a better chance of success is beyond 


the scope of this inquiry. 


The artificial stimulus to exports resulting from a depreciated currency leads sooner or 
later to retaliatory action on the part of other countries—retaliation which may take the 
form of higher tariffs, import licenses, quota systems, or competition in the business of 
currency depreciation. The experience of the last two years is replete with examples of 
such action. The cumulative effect has been to demoralize international trade in general and 
with it the production of wealth everywhere. Instead of making it posssible for men and 
women in all countries to produce commodities and trade with the people of other countries, 
these policies have served to increase unemployment and impovishment. 

—From "Current Monetary Issues," by Leo Pasvolsky, 
Published by Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 








* * #* 


Q. What relationship exists between the 
depreciation of the dollar and a rise in 
the general level of prices? 

A. As shown in the previous question 
the depreciation of the dollar and a rise 
in prices are merely two ways of express- 
ing the same thing. But the depreciation 
of the dollar in foreign exchange, which 
is the most immediate effect of the gold 
purchase plan, is not necessarily reflected 
in a corresponding rise of domestic prices. 


* * 


Q. At What level does the President 
intend to stabilize prices? 

A. This has not been announced, but it 
is believed that the 1926 level of prices is 
the one which is to serve as the basis for 
stabilization. That year is considered to 
be the average year between 1920 and 
1930, and it is believed to be the year in 
which most debts were contracted. 


* * # 


Q. What plan is advocated by those 
who believe that the purchasing power of 
the dollar can be stabilized so that it will 
be relatively the same at all times? 

A. It is believed that some adaptation 
of Professor George F. Warren’s plan for 
a “compensated dollar” or of Professor 
Irving Fisher’s plan for a “commodity 
dollar” should be adopted. 


Q. What are the essential elements of 
these plans? 

A. The plans provide that the gold 
content of the dollar should be raised or 
lowered from time to time as the general 
level of prices rises or falls. In Professor 
Warren’s own words, “If prices fell 1%, 
the dollar would exchange for 1% less 
gcld. This would keep the dollar stable 
in buying power for the average of all 
commodities.” 


* * * 


Q. How would the plan operate? 

A. If the general level of prices were 
to show an increase of 1%, the govern- 
ment would withdraw from circulation 1% 
of the paper money. If the general level 
of prices were to show a decrease of 1%, 
the government would increase’ the 
amount of money in circulation by 1%. 

= * * 


Q. What is the relationship between 
the amount of money in circulation and 
the price level? 

A. The theory of some _ economists 
(usually called the “quantity theory”) is 
that if prices are rising, a decrease in 
the amount of money in circulation would 
make it scarcer, hence more valuable, 
which would tend to reduce the price 
level. If prices are falling, an increase 
in the amount of money in circulation 
would make it more plentiful, hence less 
valuable, and this would tend to increase 
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the price level. In other words, the more 
money in circulation the higher would be 
the price level; the less money in circula- 
tion the lower would be the price level. 
The idea behind the Warren-Fisher plans 
is that a definite relationship at all times 
between the price level and the amount of 
money in circulation would tend to keep 
the general level of prices close to a de- 
termined standard. 
* * * 

Q. Under this plan would individual 
commodities always sell for the same 
price? 

A. No. The plan provides merely that 
the general level of prices of all com- 
modities will be kept approximately the 
same at all times. The price of individual 
commodities would change according to 
supply and demand. It is believel that 
under the plan destructive increases and 
decreases in the general level of prices 
could be eliminated. 

* . a 


Q How often would adjustments be 
made between.the price level and the 
amount of money in circulation? 

-A. The period of adjustment would be 
set by the government. Every two months 
has been suggested as a time for such 
adjustment. 

” * * 

Q. Why has a plan of this kind never 
been put into operation? ‘ 

A. Because the means for making its 
operation possible, the index number, was 
not sufficiently perfected until the early 
part of the present century. 


* * *# 


Q. What is an index number? 

A. It is a number which shows the per- 
centage of change in the price of a com- 
modity. If a commodity has increased 
50% above a standard level, the index 
number of that commodity would be 150. 
In the same way a decrease in price of 
20% would be shown in the index number 
80. The general price level is determined 
by finding the average index number of a 
large number of commodities based upon 
some year, such as 1913 or 1926, which is 
believed to be the most normal. The U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics uses 784 com- 
modities in computing the general price 
level. 

* * * 

Q. Does the President’s monetary pol- 
icy provide that our currency shall be 
backed by gold? 

A. Yes. Our paper money will be 
backed by gold just as it has been backed 
by gold in the past. President Roose- 
velt’s policy has nothing to do with fiat 
or “printing press” money. 

* * * 


Q. How much gold does the United 
States have? 

A. This nation has over 2/5 of the 
world’s gold supply. We have a larger 
gold reserve than any other nation. 

(Concluded on page 31) 





This "Primer" is reprinted in condensed 
form from a mimeographed pamphlet by 
William V. Lavelle, by permission of the 
author. Additional copies may be secured 
for 10 cents by addressing W. V. Lavelle, 
Box 103, Hiram, Ohio. 
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President Delivers Annual Message, PoGiests Budget 


==HROUGH the Rotunda of the Capi- 
qe: through Statuary Hall and into 

the Hall of Representatives strode 
the nation’s legislators on Jan. 3, senators 
and representatives meeting in joint ses- 
sion to hear the President of the United 
States deliver his annual message to the 
Congress. In the galleries under the great 
stained-glass skylight which covers the 
floor of the chamber, men, women and 
children elbowed and jostled for place, 
The press galleries held more reporters 
than ever before, and thousands of would- 
be spectators had to be turned away. 

To this group, and, thanks to the radio, 
to the whole country, President Roose- 
velt delivered his solemn report on the 
state of the nation. What he said was 
essentially a review of the progress of the 
recovery drive to date, and a prophecy of 
what is to come. 

“IT come before you at the opening of 
the Regular Session of the Seventy-third 
Congress,” he began, “not to make re- 
quests for special or detailed items of 
legislation; I come, rather, to counsel with 
you... in order that without partisanship 
you and I may co-operate to continue the 
restoration of our national well-being and, 
equally important, to build on the ruins 
of the past a new structure designed bet- 
ter to-meet the present problems of mod- 
ern civilization.” 

Then he went on to speak of the dis- 
sent between those who want to return to 
the old ways and those who want to push 
on to new social and economic arrange- 
ments. Clearly he aligned himself with 
the latter group. “Civilization cannot go 
back,” he said, “civilization must not 
stand still.” 

After reviewing the work of his Admin- 
istration since March 4 of last year, he 
turned to world affairs, where he frankly 
confessed the outlook is cloudy. He 
praised the work of the Pan-American 
Conference, but said that in other parts 
of the world competitive arming and the 
raising of barriers to trade prevent prog- 
ress toward peace or commerce. 

Returning to home problems, he linked 
certain bankers with bandits in the com- 
mon category of “persons who have been 
living off their neighbors,” and called for 
the immediate suppression of such vio- 





—Washington Evening Star 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


lators of law and ethics. 
Pledging himself to 
continue relief to the 
unemployed, he praised 
the American people 
for its fortitude and 
patience. Our recovery 
program, he said, “is 
designed to save from 
destruction . . . the gen- 
uinely important values 
created by modern so- 
ciety” and forever out- 
law the bad elements, 
over-expansion of in- 
dustrial plants, the ex- 
ploitation of labor and 
the public, the waste of 
natural resources, and 
“the accumulation of 
stagnant surpluses.” 
Such was _ Franklin 
Roosevelt’s first annual 
message to Congress. 


Spending Our Way 
Out 


The next day he pre- 
sented the budget. To 
those who expected it 
to be balanced, it came 
as a staggering blow. 
But to those who have 
maintained that only 
by spending vast sums 
can the Federal gov- 
ernment bring about recovery President 
Roosevelt’s budget message was welcome 
indeed. For in it he revealed an intention 
to spend a billion dollars a month for the 
next six months. 

For the present fiscal year (ending 
June 30, 1934) the Administration expects 
to spend a total of more than $9 billion, 
Mr. Roosevelt said. Of this huge amount, 
$3 billion is for regular expenses of the 
government and $6 billion for “emergency” 
expenses, that is, special outlays in behalf 
of recovery. Of this $6 billion, in turn, 
nearly $4 billion is for the RFC. For the 
same period the income of the govern- 
ment is expected to exceed $3 billion, more 
than enough to balance the “regular” 
budget. But for the rest Uncle Sam will 
have to borrow. Because he 
expects to have to pay off 
about $4 billion of old debts 
too, Mr. Roosevelt estimated 
that between now and June 
the Treasury will be com- 
pelled to borrow $10 billion. 

But in the following year, 
June 30, 1934, to June 30, 
1935, things will be better, he 
thought. His estimates of 
government revenue were 
based on the assumption that 
the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of industrial produc- 
tion will average 81 in the 
present fiscal year and 98 in 
the next (it was 67 in the 
fiscal year 1932-33). If these 
hopes are realized, emergency 
expenditures can be -reduced 
and the deficit for °1934-35 
will amount to a mere §2 bil- 








The President addressing the joint session of Congress. Vice- 
President Garner and Speaker Rainey seated on the rostrum. 


lion. And in 1935-36 President Roosevelt 
said he hoped to achieve a_ balanced 
budget, something he promised in_ his 
campaign speeches. 

All of this will bring the debt of the 
government up to a new record high of 
nearly $32 billion by June 30, 1935. “It 
is,” said President Roosevelt, “a large 
amount, but the immeasurable benefits 
justify the cost,—increased volume of 
business, more general profits, greater em- 
ployment, a diminuition of relief expendi- 
tures, larger governmental receipts and 
repayments, and greater human happiness. 


THE BUDGETS 


1. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934. 

Expenditures 
General* .. 
Emergency .. 


.. $3,237,512,200 
6,357,486,700 





‘.., See $9,403 ,006,967 
Receipts ....... $3,259,938,756 
Additional emer- 

gency expen- 

ditures ..... $1,166,000,000 
Grand totals... $10,569,006,967 $3,259,938,756 
Net deficit ..... $7,309,068,211 


2. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935. 
Expenditures 


General* . $3,237,512,200 
Emergency** 723,286,500 
, eee $3,960,798,700 
Receipts .... $3,974,665,479 


Additional emer- 

gency expen- 

ditures ..... $2,000,000,000 
Grand totals .. $5,960,798,700 


Net deficit ..... $1,986,133,221 





$3,974,665,479 





* After deducting public debt retirements. 

** After deducting an excess of credits in the 
poomens of the RFC due to repayment of earlier 
oans. 
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Roosevelt Outlines Foreign Policy 


the Woodrow Wilson Foundation hold- 

ing dinners all over the country late 
last month President Roosevelt declared 
that the United States is opposed to armed 
intervention and suggested a program of 
disarmament and non-aggression pacts 
for the world. Speaking of our relations 
with -Latin America, he said that the 
maintenance of law and order within the 
borders of a nation is the concern of that 
nation first of all and becomes subject 
for joint action of its neighbor natidéns 
only “if and when the failure of orderly 
processes affects the other nations of the 
continent.” . This emphasis on joint ac- 
tion was taken to mean that the Monroe 
Doctrine had been modified or amended, 
becoming instead of a one-sided declara- 
tion of policy a kind of covenant for a 
Latin American League of Nations. As 
such the statement was widely hailed in 
Central and South America. 

But it was by his remark on the world 
situation that Mr. Roosevelt created most 
of the favorable comment his speech re- 
ceived. He suggested a program for the 
gradual elimination of all offensive 
weapons, periodic inspection of armaments 
by an international commission, and sol- 
emn pledges not to violate frontiers. He 
said that 90 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation is satisfied with existing frontiers 
and charged that the danger to world 
peace arises from the 10 per cent which 
“may go along with a leadership which 
seeks territorial expansion at the expense 
of neighbors.” He called the Versailles 
Treaty a “so-called peace” and scored 
the “so-called statesmen” who wrote it. 

Paris received the speech cordially, a 
government spokesman asserting that its 
proposals were identical with those which 
France will make to the disarmament 
bureau this month. London took the mes- 
sage to mean that the United States 
backs England and France against Ger- 
many, and many Britons urged that their 
country cooperate with the U. S. on dis- 
armament. Berlin was pleased with what 
the President said about the Versailles 
Treaty and the diplomats. But back-stairs 
diplomacy continued to hold the center of 
the stage abroad. France delivered to 
Germany her flat refusal to entertain 
Germany’s rearmament demands, and Sir 
John Simon met Premier Mussolini in 
Rome, where it was reported agreed that 
Germany must be allowed to rearm. If 
President Roosevelt’s speech is destined 
to alter the course of European affairs, 
its effect must evidently be gradual. 


[ an address broadcast to members of 


Woodin Resigns 


ECRETARY of the Treasury Wil- 

liam Woodin has resigned, and 

Acting Secretary Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr. has succeeded his chief. 

Mr. Woodin has been seriously ill for 
a long time. On Oct. 31 he wrote Mr. 
Roosevelt that his doctor had ordered “a 
complete rest and change of climate,” and 
he asked to be allowed to resign. Mr. 
Roosevelt, however, refused to accept his 
Secretary’s resignation, suggesting instead 
that he go away on leave of absence. 
Mr. Woodin agreed to this, and the Presi- 








Gale in Los Angeles Times 


THE BEST WAY TO CEMENT IT 


dent appointed Henry Morgenthau Jr. 
Acting Secretary on Nov. 17. On the 
same day Dean Acheson, the conserva- 
tively minded Under-Secretary, resigned. 

Mr. Woodin packed up his bags and got 
on a train for Tucson, Arizona, where the 
dry climate was expected to improve his 
health. On Dec. 13 he again wrote Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to tender his resignation, 
and the President this time accepted it, 
to take effect Dec. 31. 

On taking office, Mr. Secretary Morgen- 
thau said that there would be no change 
in Treasury policy. Simultaneously he 
let it be known that Earle Bailie, a part- 
ner of the brokerage firm of J. W. Selig- 
man & Co. of New York, who joined the 
Treasury staff when Mr. Morgenthau be- 
came Acting Secretary, would soon re- 
tire. Senator Couzens recently filed with 
the President a long protest against Mr. 
Bailie’s appointment. In it he asserted 
that Mr. Bailie’s firm had floated securi- 
ties now in default, a fact brought out by 
the Senate investigation of stock market 
practices. 

Rumors that General Johnson will soon 
resign, periodic in Washington, were si- 
lenced for the moment when President 
Roosevelt this month turned over to him 
authority to sign the codes of more than 
300 small industries. 


LaGuardia Takes Oath 


N ancient Athens, when a boy grew 
old enough to assume the duties of a 
citizen he appeared before his elders and 
took a solemn oath. “We will never bring 
disgrace to this our city,” the oath went, 
“by any act of dishonesty or cowardice. 
. . . We wili fight for the ideals and 
sacred things of the city... . We will 
revere and obey the city’s laws. ... We 
will strive unceasingly to quicken the pub- 
lic sense of civic duty. Thus in all these 
ways we will transmit this city not only 
not less but far greater and more beau- 
tiful than it was transmitted to us.” 
This year on New Year’s Day Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia took the same 
oath, and the city he had in mind was 
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New York. On that day he became its 
101st mayor. ; 

The next day he was busy at his desk 
in City Hall. “Clean house and clean 
it thoroughly” was the essence of his 
program. He told the police department 
to launch a determined drive against 
racketeers. He instructed Paul Blanshard, 


‘| his Commissioner of Accounts, to begin 


investigating graft and corruption in the 
eity administration immediately. In- 
formed that the deficit for this year will 
near $25 million, he submitted to the 
Board of Estimate an economy plan 
which only state legislative action can 
make effective. It is frankly patterned 


| after the Federal legislation by which 


President Roosevelt was given the power 
to reorganize and consolidate departments 
of the Federal government, and reduce the 
pay of Federal employees. 

In his annual message to the legisla- 
ture, Governor Lehman of New York 
recommended many of the features of 
Mayor LaGuardia’s econumy plan, but 
suggested that they be applied not alone 
to New York City but to all the cities of 
he state. At the same time he wrote Mr. 
LaGuardia that he was “deeply disturbed 
and apprehensive of the thought of a 
fiscal and political dictatorship,” holding 
that the powers the Mayor seeks are far 
in excess of what is needed to effect 
economies in the City’s government. 


Bubbles from tas Cauldron 


Japanese army leaders have announced 
that unless their country’s school system 
is promptly transformed into an agency 
for imperialist and militarist propaganda 
they will take over the schools and op- 
erate them as a division of the army. 

% 


Frances Marsalis, of Texas and Long 
Island, and Helen Richey, whose father is 
superintendent of schools at McKeesport, 
Pa., have established a new air record for 
women. They stayed in the air 237 hours 
52 minutes—almost 10 days without Jand- 
ing! 


* 

A Harvard professor who has made a 
study of war through the ages announces 
that the establishment of universal peace 
would be a “miracle.” Instead of de- 
creasing with the rise of civilization, wars 
get bigger, he says. The World War was 
eight times as big as all previous wars 
rolled into one. With his gloomy pre- 
diction comes the news that a British 
scientist has discovered a new death ray 
which can kill all the inhabitants of any 
area on which it is directed, and that 
Japan is building “by far the most power- 
fully armed cruisers in the world.” Civili- 
zation’s slogan seems to be “bigger and 
better battles.” 


* 

Los Angeles County, Calif., has just 
given the country awful proof of the 
statement that “everybody loses when for- 
ests burn.” Several weeks ago a forest — 
fire swept the foothills of the Montrose- 
La Crescenta region. Then came a day- 
long cloudburst. Floods followed, de- 
molishing homes, turning Los Angeles into 
a modern Venice, and killing several dozen 
people. 


* 

The PWA has set aside $25,000,000 for 
the purpose of removing sub-marginal 
farm land from production. Sections of 
the eastern Appalachian highlands and 
coastal plain, the cut-over timber-lands 
along the Great Lakes, and the arid region 
of the Western Great Plains are the prin- 
cipal areas affected. 
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its first Five Year Plan, back 

in 1928, people laughed. “An- 
other of those crazy Bolshevik ideas,” they 
said. “Of course it won’t work.” 

And for a long time they clung to their 
fond belief that the Five Year Plan was 
doomed to failure. Newspaper corre- 
spondents in Russia reported every short- 
coming in detail, brushed over or forgot 
altogether the successes. Headline writers 
back home seized on the blackest sentences 
of the dispatches to blazon on front pages, 
sometimes even invented failures the dis- 
patches said nothing about. Authors toured 
Russia and brought back tales of counter- 
revolution, sabotage, and famine. 

But gradually there came a_ change. 
After the beginning of the great depres- 
sion in 1929, the world outside Russia felt 
less sure of the rightness of its ways than 
it once had, more -ready to lend an ear to 
new ideas, and, above all, more eager to 
get what business was going even if it 
meant trading with “Reds.” Anti-Russian 
propaganda continued, of course, but it 
was interspersed with news of a different 
sort, stories of great power plants rising 
in the midst of wheat fields, of tractor fac- 
tories modeled on the Ford principle, and 
of a steadily rising production of goods. 
Proof of these reports soon came in the 
form of Russian orders for machinery, 
chiefly, but also for engineers. The world 
could no longer close its eyes to the fact 
that those Bolsheviks were doing business. 

Last month the outlines of the second 
Five Year Plan were revealed. No Bronx 
cheers were heard at all, but instead a re- 
spectful silence, here and there quiet ap- 
plause. Yet the plan is even bolder, more 
amazing, than its predecessor. It calls for 
increasing production nearly two and a 
half times by 1938; for raising the pro- 
duction of food. tractors and consumers’ 
goods like clothing and shoes 400 per cent; 
for tripling the output of machinery. The 


\ HEN Soviet Russia announced 
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Russia Announces Second Five Year Plan 


meaning of these figures can be under- 
stood only when they are compared with 
the record of history: for 100 years the 
productivity of the civilized world in- 
creased about 3 per cent. each year, per- 
haps a little, though not much, faster in 
the United States. Russia proposes to 
increase hers 20 times as fast. 

Details of the second Five Year Plan 
are equally startling. Thus oil produc- 
tion is to rise by 213 per cent, copper by 
332 per cent, timber by 174 per cent. Rail- 
ways are to be extended 7,000 miles, and 
an entirely new line is to be built from 
Central Siberia to the Sea of Okhotsk, 
north of Sakhalin Island, where it will be 
safe from Japanese attack as the line to 
Viadivestok is not. Electric power is to 
rise 180 per cent, and agricultural pro- 
duction is to be doubled, with tractor sta- 
tions * rising from.2,400 to 6,000. New 
undertakings include 178 coal mines, 11 
iron mills, 93 oil cracking plants and 46 
refining plants, 15 cotton mills, 18 knitting 
mills, 11 silk mills, and 21 shoe factories. 
Half of the huge increases of goods the 
plan calls for are to go to the workers. 

But Russian planners do not stop short 
with material things. They promise to 
increase the number of students in their 
country by 50 per cent and reduce illiter- 
acy by requiring every child to attend 
school at least seven years. 

Can they do it? On the basis of past 
accomplishments, the answer is yes. Joseph 
Stalin boasts that the first Five Year Plan 
came.within 93.7 per cent of its goal, and 
while there are some who challenge the 
exact figure, all are agreed that Russia 
made great progress since 1928. By the 
end of 1937 Russia expects to have an 
industrial equipment equal to that of her 
most powerful capitalistic neighbor. Un- 
less some unforeseen event stops her, she 
will have. 


*Central parking places on the _ collective 
farms. 































































































Railroads are one of the most important industries Russia is trying to expand under the 
five-year plans. Women work on the construction of them as well as men. 





Nazism in Rumania 


==HE stage of the Nazi-anti-Nazi 
ens has again moved eastward, 

this time to Rumania. On Dec. 29 
Premier Ion G. Duca was shot and killed 
by a Nazi student while standing on the 
Sinaia railroad platform waiting for a 
Bucharest train. He had just come from 
an audience with King Carol. 

Rumania is a country in which anti- 
Semitism has long been rife. After the 
accession of Hitler in Germany Rumanian 
Nazis whipped up the old race prejudice 
to fever heat, winning many converts in 
this way. Former Premier Vaida-Voevod 
tolerated the Nazi movement “though he 
did not favor it, but his successor Duca 
took a firm hand against it. Shortly after 
coming to power he dissolved the Iron 
Guard, the Rumanian Nazis’ armed anti- 
Semitic organization. As a result of this 
act he received many threats against his 
life, among them a letter from General 
Cantacuzenu, a prominent advocate of dic- 
tatorship, who wrote, “As a result of the 
dissolution of the Iron Guard I will shoot 
you down on sight like a dog.” Duca ig- 
nored all threats, and Rumanians regard 
him as the victim of his own courage. 

As a result of the assassination, 1,400 
members of the Iron Guard were promptly 
arrested, including General Cantacuzenu 
and the student who did the actual shoot- 
ing. Martial law was declared throughout 
the kingdom, and orders were issued for- 
bidding the wearing of uniforms and em- 
blems by civilians and requiring the sur- 
render of all firearms on a certain date. 
Public officials, teachers and members of 
the clergy known to have connections with 
the Iron Guard are to be instantly dis- 
missed. 

On the day after the solemn state fun- 
eral of the martyred Premier, the cabinet 
which had been hastily set up to succeed 
his resigned, it is said because of the op- 
position of Foreign Minister Nicolas Ti- 
tulescu. M. Titulescu believes that only 


a strong government can handle Rumania’s 
turbulent political situation. 





By refusing to accept a gift of a $50 
box of cigars, Ewing Y. Mitchell, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, has re- 
vealed another way in which the Black 
Diamond Steamship Corporation has been 
influencing government officials these 15 
years. A Senate committee hearing re- 
cently brought out evidence to show that 
the company had obtained repeated favors 
from the Shipping Board by similar 
means. Although his companies were les- 
ing money, Mr. Dockendorff, president of 
Black Diamond, got so many subsidies 
from the government that he was able to 
pay himself more than a million dollars 
between 1919 and 1932, testimony showed. 
In that period he spent almost a quarter 
million on “traveling and entertainment,” 
and in a letter read at the hearing he 
boasted that he had had to “go as high 
as the President ef the United States” 
(Herbert Hoover) to obtain one million- 
dollar faver. When informed of Ewing 
Mitchell’s action, Mr. Dockendorff ex- 
pressed hurt surprise. “Mr. Mitchell is 
going a long way out of his way to find 
trouble,” he said. 


* 
In Shantung Province, China, a number 
of girls who curled their hair had it all 
shaved off at the order of the Governor. 
Chinamen resént innovation even in their 
women. 











Science Reviews a Full Year 





@ NCE a year the members of the 
« ) }} American. Association for the 
SA Advancement of Science meet to 
tell one another of the work they have 
been doing and to learn what progress 
has been made in other 
fields than their own. Sci- 
ence has become so hydra- 
headed that no one man 
can follow every branch of 





it today and have any 
time left for work. But 
scientists like to keep 


abreast of progress and so 
they have adopted the con- 
vention as an easy way to 
do it. This year 3,000 of 
them met in Cambridge, 
Mass., examined exhibitions, 
and listened to the reading 
of “papers.” And much of 
what they had to say inter- 
ested the layman almost as 
much as the specialist. 

It used to be thought, for 
instance, that there was a 
limit in space beyond which 
no telescope could’ ever 
peer, a limit imposed by 
the physical impossibility of constructing 
a reflecting mirror more than 200 in. 
across. At the meeting in Cambridge 
Dr. Francois Henroteau suggested a 
way out of this dilemma which put re- 
newed hope in the hearts of amateur 
astronomers all over the world. He ad- 
vanced a plan for constructing an “elec- 
tronic telescope” which would use photo- 
electric cells to convert starlight into elec- 
trical energy, amplify the electrical energy 
in radio tubes, and then convert it back 
into light many times brighter than the 
original starlight. 

But if we are to see the heavens as they 
actually are, we must get new eyes as well 
as new telescopes, says Dr. Paul W. 
Merrill of the Mount Wilson Observatory. 
For stars send out invisible light—infra- 
red and ultra-violet-—as well as visible, 
and what we see is only half the story. 
But even this would not be so bad if 
we could just get rid of our atmosphere, 
which filters out much of both infra-red 
and ultra-violet, and our instruments, 
which add another hurdle to the path of 
celestial light. Instruments can be im- 
proved, but the atmosphere is here to 
stay. 

If you have thought that dietetics is an 
advanced science, Professor Lafayette B. 
Mendel of Yale says you’re wrong. We 
know so little about the composition of 
food, in his opinion, that our knowledge 
of nutrition is scarcely even rudimentary. 
In fact, we don’t even know what milk 
is! And oatmeal is as much of a mys- 
tery as hash. Here is work to keep 
generations of research men busy. 

And what is time, you must have won- 
dered? Dr. Hudson Hoagland of Clark 
has an explanation. He claims that the 
body sends out time impulses much as 
the master clock of the Western Union 
system sends. out oscillations to the thou- 
sands of clocks that are wired to it. But, 
unlike the master clock, the human body 
is unreliable: it gets sick. When we have 
fevers, our time impulses actually quicken, 





and clock time hangs heavy on our hands. 
And when we have chilis, the human 
clock slows down, and we say that “time 
flies.” 

Germans ought to have heard what Dr. 





“For Distinguished Work in Physics” 


Prof. Harlow Shapley, Harvard astronomer (center) receives 
The Rumford Medal of the A.A.A.S. 


J. H. Landman had to say about steriliza- 
tion of the unfit. According to him, there 
are 25 million people right here in the 
United States whose ability to produce 
strong, healthy, normal children is seri- 
ously in doubt. Yet Dr. Landman would 
not sterilize these people as Herr Hitler 
is sterilizing Germans. He thinks that 
we don’t know enough about eugenics 
for that. 

Once we have the baby, the question 
is how to make it grow. Dr. Newton 
Kugelmass has the answer: give it water! 
Being born is a great shock to a baby, 
and unless it is treated at once it will 
stop growing. So give it water, and, like 
a plant, it will grow. That is, it will if 
you also give it the 40 elements of nutri- 
tion and the five kinds of light without 
which life does not thrive. Then, if its 
glands are functioning properly, it will 
develop into a normal man or woman. 

But if just one gland functions too 
much, or too little, Kie baby will become 
a giant or a dwarf. That gland is the 
pituitary, and it determines the rate at 
which food is turned into body tissue. Dr. 
Allan Winter Rowe studied giants and 
dwarfs and found that a 9 ft. 3% in. 
giant converted food nearly six times as 
fast as a 3 ft. 2 in. dwarf. 

Professor Reuben L. Kahn of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan reported on immuniza- 
tion. The old theory was that the blood 
was the chief agent for fighting bacteria 
which attack the body. Dr. Kahn says 
that the skin and the lining of the ali- 
mentary canal are the first line of de- 
fense, operating even when the blood has 
lost its power to attack micro-organisms. 

So from microcosm to macrocosm and 
back to microcosm the conference ranged. 
And to a leading authority in macrocosms, 
Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of the Har- 
vard Observatory, it saw the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences present 
the Rumford Medal for research in 
physics. Dr. Shapley spoke on the “an- 
atomy of a disordered universe.” 
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Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


SEA MONSTER 

The drag-net is closing in on “Bobby,” 
as Englishmen affectionately call the crea- 
ture reported to be living in Scotland’s 
Loch Ness (Schol., Jan. 13). He has been 
snapped in a newsreel, and a plaster-cast 
of his footprint has been sent to the Nat- 
ural History Museum in London. Yet Sir 
Arthur Keith, foremost British anthropol- 
ogist, writes, “I have come to the con- 
clusion that the existence or non-existence 
of the ‘monster’ is not a problem for 
zoologists but for psychologists.” 


AFGHANISTAN 

For the assassination of King Nadir 
Shah of Afghanistan (Schol., Nov. 25) 
16 men have been executed and two im- 
prisoned for life. Only three had a direct 
hand in the deed. 


GERMAN STERILIZATION LAW 

German Catholics opposed to the Hitler 
Sterilization law (Schol., Jan. 6) have 
won a concession from the Hitler govern- 
ment: any Catholic sentenced to be steril- 
ized may choose commitment in an institu- 
tion instead. 


FAR EAST 

Reporters in Japan and China are 
cabling their newspapers that Joseph 
Stalin’s professed fear of Japan (Schol., 
Jan. 13) is a little out of date. They 
say that U. S. recognition of Russia has 
chilled the hopes of Japan’s militarists and 
greatly lessened the danger of an armed 
conflict in the Orient. 


CHINA 

Though Nanking reports gains against 
the Fukien rebels (Schol., Jan. 13), the 
Communists expect that China will have 
to appeal to Japan for aid. They count 
on this to send thousands of Chinese citi- 
zens to the red standard, and predict that 
the folly of the government will be its 
own downfall. 


LYNCHINGS 

To the confounding of skeptics, two 
Southern states have indicted persons sus- 
pected of participation in recent lynchings, 
South Carolina has indicted four men for 
murder, and Missouri has indicted 11 se- 
cretly. Meanwhile the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People reports that 1933 had 28 lynchings 
against 1932’s 10. In 1889 mob murder 
claimed 176 victims. 


REICHSTAG FIRE TRIAL 

Though pronounced innocent by the 
Leipzig court (Schol., Jan. 13), Torgler 
and the three Bulgarians are still in jail. 
It is believed that they will be tried 
for treason. 


PHILIPPINES 

Manuel Quezon has prepared at Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s request a plan for Phil- 
ippine independence he would like to have 
substituted for the Hawes-Cutting act, 
which the Philippine legislature rejected. 
(Schol., Oct. 28). 

* 


Deaths of the Week 


Jakob Wassermann, 60, German author 
whose novels about modern society earned 
him the enmity of the Nazis, of heart 
attack, in exile. . . . Wu Chao-chu, “Dr, 
Cc. C. Wu,” 46, China’s Minister to Wash- 
ington who resigned his position in pro- 
test against U. S. munition shipments to 
the Nanking government. . . . Arthur 
Edward Pearse Brome Weigall, 53, 
Egyptelogist who popularized the discov- 
ery of Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb. 
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Who's Who in the News 
CONGRESSWOMAN 


To fill the empty chair of Representa- 
tive Lewis Douglas, who moved into the 
Treasury Building in Washington to be 
Director of the Budg- 
et, citizens of Ari- 
zona elected Mrs. 
Isabella Greenway, 
girlhood friend of 
Anna Eleanor Roose- 
velt. This made Mrs. 
Greenway Arizona’s 
first woman delegate 
and as well the. best 
looking lady in Con- 
gress. 

To gain her seat, 
she campaigned 
shrewdly with promises to war veterans. 
To reach her widely scattered constitu- 
ency, she flew from speech to speech 
in one of the Gilpin air-line planes. Her 
late husband, John Greenway, copper 
magnate, who settled in Arizona in pio- 
neer days, is one of the state’s two repre- 
sentatives in Statuary Hall of the Capitol. 
In the copper country, they call her 
Mother Superior. 

Her nine-year-old son, Jackie, -sat be- 
side her as she was sworn in. Mrs. 
Roosevelt looked on from the gallery. In 
her turn, Mrs. Greenway had looked on 
as a bridesmaid, twenty-eight years ago, 
when the Roosevelts were being married. 


FERA 


Harry L. Hopkins is one of the great 
men of the New Deal. Head of the 
CWA, which put 4,000,000 men to work in 
two months, of the 
Federal Emergency 
Relief Administra- 
tion, and of the Fed- 
eral Surplus Relief 
Corporation, which 
empowers the govern- 
ment to go into busi- 
ness of almost any 
sort, Hopkins has the 
greatest single respon- 
sibility for relieving 
depression 


victims. 


Georgia’s Governor com- 


Talmadge 
plained that CWA workers were riding 


to the job in motor-cars. Hopkins said, 
“That’s fine!” Al Smith called the CWA 
grapefruit. Hopkins said, “If putting 
4,000,000 men in jobs is grapefruit, I’m 
delighted to be in the grapefruit busi- 
ness.” Gen. Johnson howled that CWA 
jobs paid better than most private in- 
dustries. Hopkins said, “What of it? 
We pay only a decent, subsistence wage.” 
“Adjectives!” thundered Johnson, but 
Hopkins gave back better than he re- 
ceived. Besides doing a grand job, he 
can tell about it. To hear him talk 
turkey over long distance phones with 
Mayors and Governors is something 
beautiful. Of Talmadge, he said, “All 
that guy is after is headlines. He doesn’t 
contribute a dime, but he’s always yap- 
ping.” 

Still, Hopkins’ reputation for owning a 
great sense of humor is not based upon 
wise-cracks. ‘He is liked for being cheer- 
ful and hardworking. Three secretaries 
cannot keep up with his furious dicta- 
tion. 

His job of spending nearly half a bil- 
lion where it will do the most good is 
done in a small office. His salary is about 


: half as much as he received as relief ad- 


ministrator for the state of New. York, 
but he accepted it because it gave him 
more work to do. 
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Salvaging the Wreckage of Fascism 


By ARTHUR SETTEL 


==HE man to whom the world 
looks for the solution of the 
problem of placing refugees 
from Germany in countries where 
they can rehabilitate themselves is 
James G. McDonald, former Director 
of the influential Foreign Policy As- 
sociation. 

His appointment as High Commis- 
sioner for German refugees came at 
the close of a turbulent session of 
the Sixth Committee of the League of 
Nations which deals with political 
matters: Mr. McDonald sailed for 
Europe on November 4 and returned 
home recently to confer with officials 
of the Department of State in Wash- 
ington. 

What Mr. McDonald has accom- 
plished in his first brief stay abroad 
he described in an interview with the 
writer on board the S.S. Manhattan 
just before it docked in New York. 

He is a tall man, much over six 
feet, lean and athletic. Sandy hair 
and a ruddy complexion, long limbs 
and with an air of a man of nobility, 
the High Commissioner commands 
respect if only because of his search- 
ing expression and keen eyes. His 
face reminds one of the late Woodrow 
Wilson. It is the same angular face, 
quite as full in cheek and sharp in 
contour. 

With reserve the High Commis- 
sioner discussed the work of the ref- 
ugee body and the part he played in 
giving it form and substance. He 
would not disclose the diplomatic se- 
crets involved, of course, but freely 
and with admirable precision of lan- 
guage did he tell the story of the 
German citizens exiled from their 
homeland, of their tribulations, of the 
noble efforts in their behalf being 
made by France, England and other 
countries where temporarily they 
have found a haven. 

More than 25,000 Germans, non- 
conformists with the Nazi political 
program and a large number of Jews, 
are living in French barracks. They 
were bereft of home and _ fireside. 
Many are suffering from want. More 
than 6,500 of these refugees are in 
Poland, Palestine and Czechoslo- 
vakia, and other countries, including 
the United States, Belgium, Austria 
and Holland. 

Mr. McDonald wants to have these 
and the other countries of the world 
lower immigration barriers so that 
these people may enter and rebuild 
their broken lives. He told the writer 
that his High Commission was cre- 
ated for the purpose of organizing 
the many philanthropic societies 
throughout the world which are rais- 








JAMES G. McDONALD 


ing money for relief work among the 
refugees into one central and power- 
ful group. He said that this cen- 
tral body must raise at least ten mil- 
lion dollars. The money will be used 
to move the refugees into their future 
homelands, teach them the new lan- 
guage and possibly a new means of 
earning of a livelihood. 

Mr. McDonald, who has been a 
student of foreign affairs and a resi- 
dent as well as close observer of 
many of the countries of the world 
since 1914, is-a former college pro- 
fessor. 

“I think that the foreign govern- 
ments which have admitted German 
refugees are deserving of the high- 
est praise,” he said, with a deep note 
of conviction in his voice. ‘Praise 
is also due philanthropic organiza- 
tions which have helped. They did 
wonderful work. But much more 
will be required of them.” 

Speaking of the refugees them- 
selves, many of whom he has talked 
with, the High Commissioner said 
that the great majority of them are 
youths whe have uprooted themselves 
from German soil and are seeking a 
new life where they may practise 
whatever political or religious faith 
they desire. 

“The older folks cannot leave their 
homes and the Fatherland, although 
the iron discipline of Chancellor Hit- 
ler is over them,” explained Mr. Mc- 
Donald. 

He will return to Europe shortly 
to confer with governments and ask 
for cooperation in housing the exiles 
from Germany. Eventually, but it 
is problematical, he may venture into 
Germany proper and perhaps ask 
Hitler to grant his political and re- 
ligious victims the right to live in 
peace. 
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PLAY THE GAME _ 


An Interview with Helen Hicks 


on Self-Training 
by 


“===0O win, take a chance,” said 
Helen Hicks, Long Island 
golfer, holder of the 1933 New 
York State Women’s Golf 

Championship. “I take a chance on 

every shot which seems at all possible, 

and I think to win. I do not think 
to fail. And I do not honestly believe 
it makes much difference whether one 
wins or loses, so long as the game is 
played decently well, whether it be 
golf or life. Of course, I play to win 
the game, but not merely to beat an 
opponent. If I play ardently, cheer- 
fully and carefully, observing all the 
rules, I’m more than likely apt to 

come out winner. It is the way I 

play that counts most and not how 

often I win.” 

Helen Hicks’ eyes sparkle, her 
smile is put on to stay, and she radi- 
ates health like the sun. She seems 
to be the personification of health 
herself. 

“One of the greatest joys of play- 
ing golf to me is that it keeps me out- 
of-doors,” she said. “When I look 
into a long stretch of green that melts 
into a blue sky I just take new life 
into me. I simply could not live 
without green trees and blue sky, and 
I can’t understand how some people 
can live closeted in houses all the 
time, depriving themselves of the vi- 
tality and beauty and wonder of the 
out-of-doors. I’m not sentimental or 
silly about being out in the open, and 
I hope not about anything, but I’m 
perfectly sincere about fresh air, sun- 


shine, and outdoor exercises. Indeed, 
I get plenty of it.” 
Asked how she keeps perfectly 


healthy all the time, Miss Hicks re- 
verted to her love of being in the 
“You know fresh air is 


open air. 
half the battle,” she smiled. ‘And 
proper food is the other. I had to 


learn what not to eat and what to 
eat before and after a game or -on 
tournaments. 

“T do not diet to get thin, although 
some people may think-it would do 
me no harm if I took off a few 
pounds. I really have hard work to 
do and I need all the energy my 
weight gives me: However, with all 
my weight and strength and love of a 

‘good golf game, golf has taught me 
moderation in eating. I cannot play 
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a golf game with any degree of suc- 
cess after I have eaten a heavy din- 
ner. I have tried. It can’t be done. 
I do not believe you can do anything 
really well and to the very highest 
point of your own efficiency if you 
are “stuffy” with food or, I may qual- 
ify that by saying stuffy with wrong 
food. 

“Perhaps you would be interested 
to know just how my diet goes,” she 
continued. Which, of course, was 
just what we did want to know. She 
is the picture of health, intelligence, 
cheerfulness and self-confidence. 

“For breakfast I take some citrus 
fruit, orange, grapefruit or lemon 
juice; sometimes I combine the three 
juices with a smaller amount of pine- 
apple juice. On the days when I am 
scheduled to play important golf 
games I add an egg or two and a 
slice of ham or bacon to my breakfast 
menu. I like to vary toasted bread 
with a wheat cereal, either dry or 
cooked, and often I liked to toast 
them. I drink milk or some cereal 
beverage. 

“For luncheon I eat very little on 
the days when I play. On other days 
when I am just loafing I make up 
for this. deficiency by taking nice, 
well-rounded luncheons consisting of 
meat and green ieafy vegetables, 
salad and cheese. I find it very ad- 
vantageous to eat cheese instead of 
drinking milk for luncheon because 
that gives me the elements in milk 
without its bulk. For a luncheon 
drink I enjoy grape juice three or 
four times a week. 

“‘My dinner is usually a generous one 
and I try to calculate it to balance what 
I may have sacrificed during the day. 
There is an old belief that certain 
foods make one feel lazy and heavy. 
This may or may not be a true gen- 
eralization, but after several years of 
living with my- own body’ I have 
learned what it will take and still 
work at high efficiency for me, and 
what it will protest so vigorously that 
I suffer in lost control and concen- 
tration. I suspect everyone has to 
learn the rules of healthful food- 
taking and then apply them to his 
own peculiar mechanism and nervous 
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temperament. I doubt that a specific 
diet perfect for all golf players or 
tennis players or any other athletes 
could be made 100 per cent effective, 
because the nervous system of each 
player is different and each body han- 
dles its food a little differently. Only 
the general knowledge that ‘we must 
eat enough food in a diet as balanced 
as possible, I believe, will apply to all 
athletes alike. I eat the kind of food 
and the quantity which best serve my 
machinery, leaving it free to perform 
a maximum of its natural efficiency. 
I just team up with food, make it my 
ally. My food and I are buddies; 
if we weren't I could not win a golf 
game. 

“When I was seventeen I went on 
a golf tournament alone. It was in- 
convenient for mother to go with me, 
and as she always believed that I 
could take care of myself and trusted 
me to do so, she consented. I re- 
member the last thing she said to me 
was, ‘Helen, be careful what you eat.’ 
Her confidence and encouragement 
have meant a great deal to me in my 
golf success because they stimulate 
my own self-confidence. I don’t know 
how any girl can live without this 
kind of teamwork. I couldn’t.” 
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MERICAN football worshippers 80 
unfortunately situated as to live 


in any part of the United States 


except California, experienced a_ strong 


restoration of self-respect on New Year's 


Day. We who by force of circumstance 


are compelled to live the soft, silken and 
subterranean existence of a citizen of 


New York City were especially fortified 
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in self-esteem and masculine hardiness by 
the developments of January first in the 
Rose Bowl in Pasadena, Calif. 

The Columbia University football team, 
by winning the Tournament of Roses & 
Raindrops Game from Stanford in the 
Annual Classic of the Southern California 
Boomerang Club, has earned the ever- 
lasting gratitude of all Easterners, and 
particularly New Yorkers. We of the 
once effete East can now again carry our 
heads up, our chests out, our stomachs 
and chinny-chin-chins in, and breathe 
deeply of the air which, according to the 
Los Angeles and San Francisco news- 
papers, was fast reducing us to dust and 
ashes. At least it was supposed to be re- 
ducing us to a bunch of lollypop suckers 
and intellectual tea-drinkers in the he-man 
world of football. 

As specimens of American manhood 
and defenders of American womanhood 
we softies of the East have at last won 
some small measure of admiration from 
the hardies of the West. It was difficult, 
if not impossible, for the populace of 
California to conceive of a football team 
from the sidewalks of New York going 
out into the promised land and playing a 
decent game of football. The officials of 
Stanford University who were so rash as 
to pick the Columbia team for the Tour- 
nament of Roses Game admittedly made 
their selection on Columbia’s academic 
standing, rather than purely on its rating 
as a football power. 

The Stanford athletic administrators 
made a serious mistake, from the point of 
view of a money-changer, in saying that 
the academic standing of the Columbia 
team was a factor influencing their deci- 
sion to invite the New Yorkers to the 
Rose Bowl. The sports writers and good 
citizens of Southern California took this 
as a direct slam at the football ability of 
the Columbias, with the result that only 
half of the Rose Bowl was filled with 
spectators for the game. The other half 
was filled with water. 

Now the rainstorm which ushered out 
the old year in Los Angeles and flooded 
the Rose Bowl was certainly unfortunate 
for the Pasadena Festival, which this year 
was called “Tales of the Seven Seas.” A 
driving rain pelted the Roses parade 
throughout the morning, and it required 
twenty-five fire engines and a battery of 
electric pumps to drain the .water off the 
Rose Bowl football field so that the play- 
ers could walk upright onto the field for 
the game in the afternoon. 

Following the game, with Columbia the 
Winnah by 7 to 0, the loyal weather-beaten 
Californians were saying that, after all, 
it was “Columbia weather,” and it was 
only natural that Columbia should play so 
well in the mire and bog. As no less loyal 
a cliff-dweller than these Californians are 
loyal inhabitants of stucco bungalows, we 
rise indignantly to cry that no climate is 
more delightful, serene and conducive to 
ted-bloodedness than that which caresses 
the magic island of Manhattan from Sep- 
tember first through the football season. 
And it is a matter of fact that the Colum- 
bia eleven did not play one game on a 
wet day this season past. 

We deeply sympathize with our rain- 
Swept countrymen in Southern California. 
They must really feel like oysters or 
something that came out of the wash, now 
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— trawler . . . tossing from 
crest to trough in a swinging 
sea, off Georges Bank . . . suddenly 
belches smoke and points her prow 
toward Boston. In port, the supply, 
of fish is scarce. Within a few hours, 
the trawler can unload at the Fish 
Pier and make her trip pay a profit. 
How did the captain know? By a 
telephone call from shore. 

Big ocean liners have had ship- 
to-shore service for several years. 
Now, in order to give coastal vessels 
the safety and security of a tele- 
phone, the Bell System has devised 
simplified, dependable equipment for 
service on small boats. And the 
hardy Banks fishermen have given 
it a hearty welcome. 

A transmitting and receiving sta- 
tion has been built at Green 
Harbor, Massachusetts. A tele-. 


comes over regular land wires to the 
Boston toll office and is routed to 
the Marine Service operator. Then a 
radio tone signal is sent from Green 
Harbor to the ship being called. The 
captain, hearing the signal, lifts the 
receiver of his telephone—and he is 
ready to receive the message. In 
order to reply he presses the button 
on the hand telephone. 

Now pilot boats and tankers, tow 
boats and yachts, and other coastal 
craft may lessen the hazards of the 
sea. An explosion, a collision, a fire, 
an injury to a seaman can be in- 
stantly reported to the shore—where 
help is always at hand. 

This is another of the many steps 
taken by the Bell Telephone System 
to widen the field and extend the 

usefulness of telephone service. 
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that their football and their weather have 
been exposed to the ravages of the ele- 
ments and the Columbia football team. 
“They were such little fellows, those 
Columbias. What sane Californian would 
pay money to see them play? We won’t 
beat ’em too badly, of course, because we 
don’t want to discourage those soft East- 
erners from coming out here.” 


—JACK LIPPERT. 


First Student—So the President just 


expelled you, eh? 
him? 

Second Stude—I congratulated him for 
turning out sueh fine young men.—Ala. 
Rammer-Jammer, 


What did you say to 


And then there was George. He was a 
good guy, all right. He had to have a lot 
of sleep because he slept slow.—Hamilton 
Royal Gaboon. 


No matter what you do, somebody al- 
ways knew you would.—Arizona Kitty- 
Kat. , 


Math. P.—Now, Mr. Zilchguard, if I 
lay three eggs here and five eggs here how 
many eggs will I have? 

Mr. Zilchguard (with a questioning 
glance): I don’t believe you can do it, 
sir—West Point Pointer. 

* 

Christian Science Father—Now remem- 
ber, Willie, this doesn’t hurt me any more 
than it does you—V. P. I. Skipper. 
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Is Corruption Necessary? 


A Prize-Winning Political Interview with Mayor Daniel Webster Hoan 





By DAVID M. FROMSTEIN 
North Division High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Teacher, Alfred Reschke 


N October 9, 1933, I went to in- 
terview Mr. Hoan, mayor of my 
own city. It is herein recorded: 

“In the industrial system we have,” 
Mayor Hoan points out, “it is difficult to 
define certain acts .as being corruptive in 
nature, or not, but my idea of corruption 
is the receiving by some public official of 
some compensation to cause him to act 
contrary to the best interests of the gov- 
ernment he serves.” 

According to the mayor, “Profit, and 
more profit is the gole motive fur corrup- 
tion. It is only when government comes 
in contact with private enterprise that 
corruption results.” He illustrated this 
by showing that when a certain corpora- 








INTERVIEW RESULTS 


During the fall, hundreds of high school 
students, at the suggestion of Scholastic, 
asked this question of practicing politi- 
cians. They asked how to deal with cor- 
ruption in government and a_ host of 
other questions which appeared in Scho- 
lastic, Sept. 30, 1933. The time for send- 
ing reports of these interviews to Scho- 
lastic has expired, but the business of 
asking these questions of students and 
practitioners of political science should 


Oo on. 
. For their understanding of the object of 
the interview and for their ability to 
sound out the person interviewed, the 
following students have been offered their 
choice of any books up to a retail value 


of three dollars: 
. Viola Herman, 17, Girls Catholic H. S., 
: i Kans., Sr. M. Amadea, Teacher. 
2. Ruth Burns, 16, Argentine H. S., Kansas 
City, Kans., Miss Frances Taylor, Teacher. 
3. Doris M. Pierce, Climax (Mich.) H. S., 
Miss Dora Eldred, Teacher. ‘ 
4. Ann Carey, 16, Sacred Heart Academy, Mis- 
soula, Mont., Sr. Agnes Kathleen, Teacher. 
5. Lucille Davis, 16, Sacred Heart Academy, 
Missoula, Mont., Sr. Agnes Kathleen, 
Teacher. 
Frank Davidson, } ge Mann School for 
oys, New York City. 
Boy e Viereck, Jr., Horace Mann School 
for Boys, New York City. 3 
ean Malloy, 16, Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) 
. S., Miss M. E. Harrington, Teacher. 
. Herbert F. Kumpf, Spring Valley (N. Y.) 
H. S., Miss M. R. Thomas, Teacher. 
10. Elizabeth White, 16, Jaeksonville (Ore.) 
H. S., Miss Edith Fenwick, Teacher. 
11. Grace E. Geyer, 15, Middletown (Pa.) H. S., 
Miss Permelia Rose, Teacher. 
12. Elvira Miller, 15,- Middletown (Pa.) H. S., 
Miss Permelia Rose, Teacher. 
13. Edith Metzger, 15, Middletown (Pa.) H. S., 
Miss Permelia Rose, Teacher. 
14. Sarah Frances Warner, Houston (Tex.) 
H. S., Miss Sadie McLean, Teacher. 
15. Teresa Hames, 16, Fredonia (Wis.) H. S., 
Miss Nicholson, Teacher. 
16. Aletta Werel, 15, Aquinas H. S., LaCrosse, 
Wis., Sr. M. Bernice, Teacher. 
17. Helen D. Wavra, 18, Aquinas H. S., La- 
Crosse, Wis., Sr. M. Bernice, Teacher. 
18. Raymond A. Minerath, 18, Boys Technical 


eS exe 


H. S., Milwaukee, Wis., Mr. James L. Fitz- 
trick, Teacher. 

19. David Fromstein, 17, North Division H. §S., 
Milwaukee, 
Teacher. 

20. Wesley 


Alfred Reschke, 
Hq. &, 


Wis., Mr, 


Haskell, 15, 
Superior, Wis. 


Cathedral 


of Milwaukee 



































MAYOR HOAN 


tion wishes certain political action, or 
desires to obtain a franchise, it will en- 
deavor to bribe legislators and will en- 
courage illegal lobbying. 

Internal corruption in the government, 
that is, public employees stealing directly 
from the city or state, is insignificant in 
Milwaukee, “which has come as near to 
completely wiping out this type of corrup- 
tion as any other large city in the United 
States.” 

Mayor Hoan believes that the only way 
to abolish this large-scale, wholesale cor- 
ruption is to abolish those interests which 
advocate and use it. He shows that a 
publicly owned and operated utility would 
be run without the profit motive; thereby 
eliminating the need for corruption. 

Nepotism is not a corrupt practice in 
Mayor Hoan’s opinion. His explanation 
is this: Most public offices to which the 
candidates are not elected have civil ser- 
vice entrance examinations. If a person 
is capable of passing these examinations, 
he is considered as being able to handle 
the affairs of that office. It makes no 
difference whether the public workers are 
related; they are capable of doing their 
work. The mayor points out that often 
more than one person in a family works 
for the same company. This is not con- 
sidered wrong, so why should this be con- 
sidered wrong in the case of public em- 
ployees? 

To Mayor Hoan, “log-rolling” is not 
corrupt—if the officials have the public 
interests in mind. 

A political machine, if organized for the 
promotion of public interests, instead of 
the oligarch’s own interest, is a worthy 
institution. To the mayor, a political ma- 
chine is inevitable because under existing 
conditions it is necessary to have a ma- 
chine backing to remain in office. He 
emphasized the fact that it is not a ques- 
tion of whether a machine is inevitable, 
as much as what kind of a machine it is. 
It is Mayor Hoan’s firm belief that it is 
possible to have and to maintain a politi- 
cal machine without basing it upon favors 














and privileges. As an example, he cites 
the Socialist party in Milwaukee. He 
says, “The Socialists in Milwaukee are 
advancing the social, political, and eco- 
nomic welfare of all the producers of 
wealth. We appeal for their vote and 
their faith because it is in their own in- 
terests. We continue to hold their faith, 
and battle against graft and corruption.” 
To quote further, “Every dollar of graft 
is a dollar lost to the public.” 

“Two ministers in a certain district do 
not guarantee religion there. So,” says 
Mayor Hoan, “two parties do not guaran- 
tee freedom from corruption.” It depends 
on the parties. Two parties are better 
than one, if they are both public-minded. 
“In Chicago,” he continues, “there are a 
number of parties, but they don’t fight 
over who should serve the public. No, 
they fight to see which of them shall rep- 
resent the grafters.” Thus we see that 
two parties will net prevent corruption. 

Simple honesty doesn’t offer enough re- 
sistance to corruption, because, as Mayor 
Hoan shows, “It is simple.” He con- 
tinues, “The power of corruption is usually 
so well organized, and has such far-reach- 
ing ramifications, that no simple, hon- 
est man can survive if he stands alone. 
He needs the backing of an honest politi- 
cal machine. To attempt to withstand 
the organized corruption single-handed, 
means death to that person’s public ser- 
vice career.” Organized corruption should 
be fought by organization. 

As Mayor Hoan looks at it, it is not 
necessary to change the political system 
to curb corruption. Rather destroy the 
causes. He again emphasized the fact that 
an honest political machine can accom- 
plish this end. 

Just as a doctor treats a disease, so 
must corruption be treated. To use the 
mayor’s own words, “It is a disease that 
will exterminate anything it eats into, un- 
less checked as a doctor checks a disease 
or infection.” 

To epitomize this 
Hoan says: 

The profit motive in private business, 
which is an essential requisite in private 
industry, is the element which has driven 
it to a general state of internal corrup- 
tion, and in turn explains why all corrup- 
tion in official iife can be traced to its 
contact with private business. Since this 
very corruption in private business cannot 
be checked, it will consequently destroy 
private ownership and operation of in- 
dustry. 

It is only appropriate to bring out the 
fact that this interview is not an expres- 
sion of opinion, but of first hand knowl- 
edge, gained by the mayor’s many years 
of service in the city of Milwaukee. He 
can produce conclusive evidence to sup- 
port all his assertions. 

As his final word, Mayor Hoan pointed 
out that with too many people, “their 
pocketbooks are always at war with their 
patriotism.” 


interview Mayor 
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Art is sometimes found in strange company. Here we see 
it all mixed up with whiskers, super-Santa Claus whiskers, which 
practically forbid the passage of soup unless skillfully parted 
by a slender shaft of willow wood called a moustache lifter. 
The hairy Ainu tribe (the aborigines of Japan, now living in 
the northern islands of Yesso and Sakhalin) are a degenerate 
people possessing very little of this world's goods, but they 
do have their art in the way of beautifully carved moustache 
lifters. These, and distinctive costumes are about the only 
evidences of culture they can boast. No matter how low in 
the scale of civilization a race may be, they invariably have 
an art. Art, indeed, seems to be the first evidence of the 
emergence of mankind from his animal origin. The two 
moustache lifters here illustrated were sketched from the 
permanent collection at the Brooklyn Museum. There is con- 
siderable variety in design in the different specimens and the 


carving is skillfully done. 
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“Change Comes to the East Side,” in 
the Atlantic for January, is a warm ac- 
count of the slow but certain improve- 
ment in living conditions in New York's 
slums, told by a woman who is herself 
responsible for a great deal of that im- 
provement, Miss Lillian D. Wald... . Social 
work, as she describes it, is without its meas- 
ure in dollars, in rents paid, in jobs found, 
or in meals served. ... If you must measure, 
measure it in heart beats. . . . See what 
she has dene to combat race prejudices, 
to improve living standards, to develop 
notions of ethics, to premote workers’ or- 
ganizations. . . . Perhaps there is room 
for some of this work in your community. 

e 

An alert correspondent of Time sug- 
gests that “lynching” be changed to 
“rolphing.” . . . The term, “lynch,” he says, 
is taken from the name of Charles Lynch, 
a Virginia cavalry officer in the Revolu- 
tionary army, also a justice of the peace, 
who conducted emergency trials of Tory 
conspirators for want of a more deliberate 
system of justice. ... The act of lynching 


today has entirely outgrown the spirit of 
the man whose name it bears. .. . “Rolph 
Law” rather than “Lynch Law” de- 
scribes trial by prejudice at the hands 
of an inflamed and irresponsible mob. 


The leader of the “new historians,” 
Charles A. Beard, has written one of the 
new books on the New Deal. . . . Seeing 
history as a “movement of ideas, umbili- 
cal to the earth,” he discredits the talk 
of the “Roosevelt Revolution.” . . . Con- 
tending that men do only what they have 
to do, he considers the New Deal an 
inevitable effect of the Old Deal. ... An 
example of Beard’s shrewd historical per- 
spective is his defense of the growth of 
government employment as a “service in- 
dustry,’ akin to barbering, bondselling, 
and social work, formed for and by the 
multitudes who were forced away from 
the crowded field of productive industry. 
... This history of the U. S. since -March 
4, 1933, is called The Future Comes, writ- 
ten with the aid of George H. E. Smith. 
. A more dramatic, more journalistic, 
philosophical, book on the same sub- 


less 
ject is Ernest Lindley’s The Roosevelt 
Revolution. 










































‘Higgins’ Ink 
Works the Best 
and Does Not Clog or Cake!”’ 


Now here’s your chance, mechanically- 
minded students! Interpret today’s 
industry in a mechanical drawing of a 
subject of your own selection. Win a 
fine prize in the 


HIGGINS’ 
AWARD CONTEST 


for mechanical drawing 


Roy Ochampaugh, Eastwood High 
School, Syracuse, has used Higgins’ 
Drawing Inks through his four years 
of high school. He won honorable men- 
tion in last year’s contest with the fine 
drill press drawing above. He turned 
his skill and knowledge into profit— 
just as you can do! Ask your teacher 
to help you. 


dD FASCINATING PROJECTS 
AS SUGGESTIONS 


Prepared by Mr. J. H. Constantine, 
Director of Industrial Education, Pas- 
saic Public Schools, widely known en- 
gineer and educator, our project sheet 
gives you a fine idea of typical sub- 
jects and at the same time shows you 
the procedure in interpreting any sub- 
ject correctly. They are invaluable for 
reference. No student need be without 
them. Send us a carton taken from a 
new bottle of Higgins’ Drawing Ink 
and we will forward them to you. Con- 
test details at no obligation. 

Use the coupon below. Higgins’ Drawing 


Inks may be obtained from your neighbor- 
hood stationer or druggist. 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me (check information desired) : 


Interesting instruc- Details of the 

tion sheets, for NEW Higgins’ 
which I enclose the Mechanical Draw- 
earton from a new ing Contest, at no 
bottle of Higgins’ obligation, 
Drawing Ink. 


Seem meme eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeees 


Your School and 


Mech. Drawing Teacher.........cccceceee 
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Primitive Haiti 

1 Haiti is an island in the Caribbean Sea, 
belonging to the group of the Greater 
Antilles. I did not know how much I 
loved ‘Haiti until the time came for me to 
leave; then I thought of Haiti and its 
primitive ideas and customs and I did not 
want to leave it. 

Haiti to me is a mysterious land in 
some ways, in others it is unforgettable. 
One goes to sleep at night to the tune of 
distant tom-toms and wakes up to hear 
the cry of the marchands (venders) on 
the street below. The shoe-blacking boys 
do not stay in one place; they go about 
carrying their store, as one might say, 
beating a tattoo on the box with an old 
blackened and dirty brush. 

In the morning one is awakened by 
shrill cries of marchands singing the 
names of their wares in a little chant of 
their own composing. I remember the cry 
of an egg vender who passed our house 
every morning on the way to market. It 
was: 

“Toeuf, Z’oeuf, 

mais oeuf frais, 
viens acheté lé non, 
viens acheté lé non.” 


which, being translated, means: 


“Eggs, eggs, 

my fresh eggs, 

come and buy them, 
come and buy them.” 


It is a beautiful sight in the early morn- 
ing when the cool morning clouds scurry 
over the palm-studded mountains, chased 
by the dancing rays of the sun. Some- 
times if one is an early bird, one can see 
the full harvest moon sinking in all its 
glory behind the distant silhouette of La 
Gonave, an island guarding the mouth of 
Port au Prince bay, and sending a shim- 
mering shadow over the cool blue waters 
of the bay; the same waters which are at 
the same time warmed by the rays of the 
morning sun. 

During the day while one is riding on a 
little burro that is so short that your legs 
scrape the ground at every step, through 
the palm and mango covered hills, one 
sees the small children laughing, playing 
and shouting in the sparkling waters of a 
cool mountain stream. The natives drink 
this same water but it does not bother 
them. One hears the baa of the goats in 
the fields, and also the hee-haw of the 
bourixe on the trails. 

The natives seldom eat large meals ex- 
cept on féte days (feast days); then they 
simply gorge themselves. They eat perhaps 
a mango or two for breakfast, although 
they have no special time for their meals. 
When a native is hungry he picks a mango 
or an avocado off a tree, or climbs his 
neighbor’s cocoanut tree, when the other 
is not home, and hacks it open with his 
machete. The Haitian lives quite a care- 
free and easy life. 

Sometimes when one is horse-back riding 
along one of the winding trails which may 
perhaps lead to an ancient fortress over- 
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grown with moss, one sees the native 
women swinging down the trail, barefoot, 
with that untiring stride peculiar to them. 
They may have with them a basket of 
food carried, perfectly balanced, on their 
heads. They might have a load of woven 
baskets on their flat woolly heads, amount- 
ing to a number as great as forty or fifty. 

Haiti is noted for its beautiful sunsets 
which are of nearly all the colors of the 
rainbow. Sometimes when one is watch- 
ing this beautiful sight, the pulsating 
throb of the tom-toms breaks the silence 
of the evening. The tom-toms act as a 
sort of magic call upon the natives and 
from the different time and rhythm one can 
tell what it is calling to them. As the 
night grows older the drums beat louder 
and faster. The natives dance to the music 
of the drums and when one falls another 
quietly takes his place. Sometimes far 
off in the hills out of reach of the eye of. 
the law there sounds the chanting song of 
a voodoo rite. 

When the great, flaming ball of the 
tropical moon rises over the shadowy 


' forms of the palm trees, it is hard to 


think of leaving this land of primitive 
desires and customs. 

—Theodora Johnson, Point Loma 

High School, San Diego, Calif. 


e 
Mailing a Letter 


Paul and I went by the dark streets 
because I wore my old clothes: a useful 
but drab, brown tam pulled snugly down; 
last winter’s coat with a high collar and 
deep pockets; and my scuffed oxfords, 
relics of camping days. The cool sweet- 
ness of the rain was upon our faces and 
I would hold out my left hand to catch 
some of that tingling joy, too; my right 
hand kept the letter secure in my pocket. 

The sharpest twinkle of a star or the 
brightest ray of the moon could not have 
penetrated the heavy clouds that night; 
it was only by the friendly but fragile 
beams the street light cast from under 
its little tin umbrella that I could see the 
rain dancing on the walk like a thousand- 
thousand diamonds which then ran to- 
gether and made a shimmering, wrinkling, 
transparent sheet. Everything was very 
quiet and peaceful. I could almost count 
the sounds, the rain dripping from leaves 
and roofs, the merry gurgling of the 
water racing down the gutter, Paul’s 
chatter, the splashing of our feet, and 
the sticky, pulling noise of tires on the 
wet pavement. I liked to see the cars pass 
because they always flung back a red 
streamer in a trembling zigzag down the 
street. 

The square lacked its rows of parked 
cars and window shoppers. A few peo- 
ple holding their coats close and pulling 
down on their hats hurried along the side- 
walks. Neither did any one loiter or 
stand chatting in the post office. Slowly 
I pushed the letter through the slit and 
I knew then why in olden days, folk cried, 
“God speed and a swift return!” when 
they saw their ship start on a hazardous 
and stormy voyage. . 
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to get hamburgers and hot chocolate, and 
the papers to take home. 
—Marian Brinson, Fayetteville (Ark.) 
High School, Miss Aleetah Dickinson, 
Teacher. 


Sea Picture © 


On listening to MacDowell’s 
“A.D. MDCXX” 
To the rhythmic swell of the open sea 
A tall white ship creeps out from shore, 
And the wind-filled sails pull steadily 
°Til the home-land harbor is seen no 
more. 


Like a stately charger she rides the waves, 
Like a keen-edged sabre she cuts them 
thru. 
The great hulk quivers and gently sways 
While the sun looks down from a sky 
of blue. 
—James H. Cornett, Elma (Wash.) H. 8., 
Edith Bayes, Teacher. 


The Beggar 


All day I trudged hard roads, 

Jazz streets, where metal clashed. 
Weary, I cried in hunger, 

“A crust of beauty, please!” 

The crusts were soaked with slime, 
Not being used te eat. 


The frost had made me numb, 
Hoar frost of frozen thoughts. 
Naked, my plea unheard, 

I huddied by a wall. 

The wall was hollow words, 
And eyes stared through at me. 


O Keats, you’ve made me sing. 

To Sleep makes light my weariness. 

My soul is warm and clothed, 

And secret beauty walks with me. 

—Jane Mann, Ben Avon (Penna.) H. 8&., 
Richard Thompson, Teacher. 


Over the Tea Cups 


They asked me where I’d been 
And I replied, 

“At Someone’s house. 
It was His house— 

I had not lied. 


” 


They asked me what we did, 

My Host and I. 

“We talked till tangled things 
Were straightened out.” 

I could not tell them what about, 
For, if they’d hear, 

They’d laugh and think me queer. 


They asked me if I stayed for tea 
And what we had to eat. 

I could not tell them truly. 

For kneeling at His feet 

I feed myself on calm things 

Like lemonade and “tea” 

Like lettuce leaves “and cookies”— 
It was enough for me. 


And when I left 
His kind goodby 
And friendly handshake 
Made me cry. 
I left, a tranquil soul within, 
I’d left my turmoiled self with Him. 
I could not tell them where I’d been, 
For they would call me odd 
You see—I’d spent the afternoon 
. A—a having tea with God. 
—Mary Schiek, 5043 N. Woodruf 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Paul touched my arm. “It’s still rains 
ing,” he said; so we went over to Daddy’s 
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This is what 
“Darling, I 


Gladys—“Listen, Mabel. 
my boy says in his letter. 
think of you all day—your naturally 
waved hair, your brownish-gray eyes, 
your slightly prominent cheekbones, your 
twenty-four-inch waist— ” 

Mabel—“Well, that’s a queer sort of 
love-letter !” 

Gladys—“Oh, didn’t you know? Bob 
writes those descriptions of missing peo- 
ple for the police.”—Fliegende Blatter. 

® 

Spinster—“So the waiter says to me, 
‘How would you like your rice?” 

Friend—“Yes, dearie, go on.” 

Spinster — “So I _ says’ wistfully, 
‘Thrown at me, big boy.’”—Cape Argus. 
® 
A hard-driving taxi-driver ignored a 
red signal, threatened the traffic police- 
man’s knees, missed the street island by a 
hair, and lightly grazed a bus, all in 

one dash. 

The policeman hailed him, then strolled 
over to the taxi, pulling a big handker- 
chief from his pocket en route. 

“Listen, cowboy!” he growled. “On yer 
way back I'll drop this and see if you 
can pick it up with yer teeth.’—Legion 
Weekly. 

2 

A little boy was saying his go-to-bed 
prayers in-a very low voice. 

“I can’t hear you, dear,” 
whispered. 


his mother 


“Wasn't talking to you,” said the small 


one firmly.—Brown Jug. 
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There had been a family row and the 
wife was haled into court on the charge 
of assault. 

Magistrate—“Why did you bite your 
husband’s mother?” 

Culprit—* ’Twas ’is fault, your worship. 
’E was always throwin’ ’er in my teeth.” 
—Cape Argus. 


2 
If you're the big guy’s bodyguard, 
who’s the little guy? 
He’s my bodyguard.—Hold Your Horses. 


a 
Judge—But why did you shoot your 
sweetheart in a night club? 
Pretty Defendant—Well, Judge, I like 
night clubs.—She Loves Me Not. 


° 

A Frenchman came to London to learn 
the language, and soon got into difficul- 
ties with his pronunciation, especially with 
the group comprising “though,” “plough,” 
and “rough.” 

When the film of “Cavalcade” began its 
run and one newspaper review was 
headed, “ ‘Cavalcade’ Pronounced Suc- 
cess,” the Frenchman went back home.— 
Tit-Bits. 


*% 
“Here comes the parade. Where’s 
Aunty?” 
“She’s upstairs waving her hair.” 
“Goodness, can’t we afford a flag?”— 
Pelican. 


2 
Old Lady to Old Tar—Excuse me—do 
those tattoo marks wash off? 
Old Tar—I can’t say, lady.—Annapolis 
Log. 








The Great Lexicographer 


(Concluded from page 6) 


Jounson: For seven years I have 
been pushing on my work through diff- 
culties, of which:it is useless to complain, 
and have brought it at last to the verge 
of publication without one act of assist- 
ance, one word of encouragement, one 
smile of favor. 

CursterFieLp: Except, doubtless, for 
the ministrations of a—ah—dutiful wife. 

Jounson: Mrs. Johnson has been dead 
three years. 

CursterFieLp (perfunctorily): A great 
loss. 

Jounson: A very great loss. 

CuesterFretp: Since your efforts have 
been unaided, you are in a position to 
better appreciate the—ah—emolument. 

Jounson: The money for which I con- 
tracted to complete the Dictionary has all 
been spent. 

CuesterFieLp: You do not grasp my 
meaning. I refer to the reward I am 
about to bestow. In return for the dedi- 
cation of the Dictionary to me I pro- 
pose—ah—to become your patron. 

Jounson (He stands silent for a mo- 
ment, as though struggling to compre- 
hend the full significance of the offer, 
then bursts forth): Patron? Is a patron, 


my lord, one who looks with unconcern 
on a man struggling in the water, and, 
when he has reached ground, encumbers 
him with help? 

CnesterFietp: Sir! 


Jounson: The notice which you have 
been pleased to take of my labors, had it 
been early, had been kind; but it has 
been delayed till I am indifferent, and 
cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and 
cannot impart it; till I am known, and 
do not want it. 

CuesterFietp (nonplussed): Do I un- 
derstand that you spurn my patronage? 

Jounson: I hope it is no very cynical 
asperity not to confess obligation where 
no benefit has been received, or to be 
unwilling that the public should consider 
me owning that to a patron, which Provi- 
dence has enabled me to do for myself. 

Cuesterrietp (He rises, flushed with 
anger): Then, sir, there ig: no need for 
further words. (He goes to door center, 
then turns hotly.) You will do me the 
favor to respect my wish never again to 
address the Earl of Chesterfield. 

Jounson (bowing): I am your lord- 
ship’s most humble, most obedient ser- 
vant. 

(Chesterfield goes hastily out center. 
Johnson stands in silence for a moment. 
He then goes to cupboard, gets a large 
basket, puts the basket on table, goes over 
to bookshelves, takes out a number of 
books, and puis the books in the basket. 
He stands vacantly staring at the basket 
of books for a moment, then laboriously 
lowers himself to his knees.) 

Jounson: O God, Governor of heaven 
and earth, in whose hands are the em- 
bodied and departed spirits, if Thou hast 
ordained that the souls of the dead shall 
minister to the living, grant that the spir- 
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it of my departed father may this day 
look down to see the humble contrition 
of his son for an act of willful disobedi- 
ence committed thirty years ago this day. 
Grant that through expiation and atone- 
ment I may be purged of my sin. O God, 
have mercy upon me, and grant me the 
blessed influence of Thy holy spirit. Amen. 
(He rises and calls out door right.) Anna! 

Mrs. Wittiams (groping her way in): 
You called, Mr. Johnson? 

Jounson: I shall be out all day. 
(Thinking aloud.) First I shall take 
Goldsmith’s manuscript to Newberry’s; 
the balance of the day I shall spend at 
the market. 

Mrs. Wiit1ams: Why, Mr. Johnson, you 
never go to market. Besides, our provi- 
sions are in; Barber went to market 
early this morning. 

Jounson: Don’t worry; I shall buy 
nothing. I am going to offer these books 
for sale. 

Mrs. Wiiti1ams: Surely you can’t be 
serious! (Her groping hands came into 
contact with the basket of books.) The 
great Mr. Johnson selling books in a pub- 
lic market! What will the people say? 
(Her voice cracks with emotion.) And 
an earl just here to wait upon you! 

(Johnson puts on his hat, takes his bas- 
ket and walking-stick, and moves toward 
door center. Mrs. Williams has stumbled 
over to window left.) 

Jounson: No matter, Anna. 

Mrs. Wiiiiams (in one last appeal): 
It has begun to rain, Mr. Johnson; I can 
hear the drops on the stones. Surely you 
can wait! 

Jounson (slowly facing her): I have 
waited—thirty years. (He goes out 


center.) 
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Student 


Students are invited to have their say 
in this department. Letters about 
ee of high school students are 
Letters should 
be “confi ned to 300 words. 





No Nice Girl... 


Dear Editor: 

When I drive along the road and 
see some billboards they put up for 
the people’s attraction, it makes me 
sick. Especially the kind that advertise 
cigarettes. In every. newspaper or maga- 
zine they have a little ad: “Have a cigar- 
ette!” says a boy to a girl: “This is 
much milder and you will feel so re- 
freshed after you have smoked it.” 

I know what kind of refreshing taste 
girls have after smoking. If I had any 
office or had the business of putting the 
billboards up I would burn the advertise- 
ments of the cigarette company who had 
a girl sitting there smoking so nicely and 
smiling. 

Some of the signs have only the men 
smoking, maybe someone has been after 
them about the girls that are in it. But 
many are still having the picture as be- 
fore and will keep it up. 

—Evelyn Hagen, Cashton (Wis.) H. 8. 


e 
Over Your Head? 


Dear Sir: 

Scholastic chooses subjects which are 
too mature. These subjects interest only 
“grown-ups.” There are very few chil- 
dren who enjoy articles on forms of 
government or different movements of 
governments throughout the world. 

More educational novels should be 
written. These stories may be facts or 
fiction. If they are fiction they should 
contain some educational or historic in- 
terest. This, I think, made the Armis- 
tice number exceptionally pleasing. 

—Joseph Keyes, Western High School, 

Washington, D. C. 


Theatre Prices 


Dear Sir: 

While reviewing the Scholastic issue on 
drama recently, we discussed the attend- 
ance of people in our social status at the 
legitimate theatre. Next week a theatre 
party composed of students in the elev- 
enth and twelfth grades in our school will 
attend Alice in Wonderland as produced 
by Eva Le Gallienne’s company. Our 
teacher asked how many of us were plan- 
ning to go, and she was dismayed to 
find that out of a class of forty, four 
intended to attend this performance. I 
am sure the chief reason for most of 
the remaining thirty-six not attending 
was the price of admission. I believe that 
if a special rate were given to school pu- 
pils, they would be better educated as 
to the plays, players, and producers of 
the legitimate theatre. 

—Bertha Green, Carrick High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* 
Military Mob 
Dear Editor: 
I am a native and resident of a sec- 
tion deeply concerned in recent lynchings. 
I do not defend lynching, rathér condemn 


it as opposing all the fundamentals of our 
judicial system. I view any attempt to 
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seek out and punish the insti- 
gators of such violence as 
proper when attempted in the 
right manner. Thus Governor 
Ritchie’s action theoretically is 
commendable. 

However, this is the side of 
the question not considered by 
our critics. The invasion of 
our Shore by troops from Bal- 
timore was atrociously con- 
ducted from start to finish. It 
was startlingly sudden, and those ar- 
rested were treated very harshly, two 
being hustled away to Salisbury in the 
early morn without being allowed to dress 
completely, according to report. With 
the exception of jeering the troops, the 
crowd, gathered out of curiosity in front 
of the armory, was very orderly until 
the tear gas throwing, unjustified and un- 
warning'y, began. Pictures taken support 
that statement. I read accounts of the 
proceedings in three metropolitan news- 
papers. All grossly exaggerated, adding 
insult to the injury of our community. 

Mob violence is a dangerous thing, but 
military power used in a despotic manner 
is equally as menacing. I do not op- 
pose properly conducted anti-lynching ac- 
tion. Governor Ritchie’s actions are cred- 
itable in comparison to those of the Gov- 
ernor of California, who in my estimation 
is unfit to govern such an outstanding 
state. 

—Frank Malone, Wicomico High School, 

Salisbury, Md. 


How to be a Success 


Dear Sirs: 

I notice in the Student Forum of the 
November 25 issue Mr. Bohmer, Connecti- 
cut, finds a man that hits the nail on the 
head concerning the R.O.T.C. question. 
That shows Mr. Bohmer’s lack of knowl- 
edge in the matter. 

Military training develops men_physi- 
cally, it promotes the virtues of discipline, 
self-control, resourcefulness in emergen- 
cies, team-work, patriotism and _ respect 
for their fellow men and for legal author- 
ity. In brief, this training helps to create 
high-minded gentlemen who will succeed 
in life and make good citizens. 

—Richard Fate, Northeast High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Demos in a Glass House 


Dear Sir: 

In your “Fascism Number” magazine 
the fact that Fascism stood for war and 
selfish nationalism was impressed upon 
the reader. It seems to me that “de- 
mocracies” are as characteristic of that 
accusation as any Fascist nations. Musso 
lini has repeatedly expressed his will to 
disarm, make war impossible and co 
operate with other nations. France and 
England upset his plans, as they always 
do, and they didn’t draw up others worthy 
of consideration. Why don’t they do what 
is supposed to be characteristic of theit 
form of government and make war im- 
possible? It’s within their power. And 
anyway why doesn’t Mussolini go 
himself to Hitler and some others and 
start a good war if his ideas must thrive 
upon it? 

—Archie Martin, Bow 5}, 
McComb, Miss. 
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The Teachers’ Column 


A movie program composed entirely of 
Walt Disney shorts, including Mickey 
Mouse and the Silly Symphonies, was 
exhibited by the United Parents Associa- 
tions of New York during the holidays 
at Carnegie Hall. The popularity of the 
Disney pictures filled the house for sev- 
eral afternoons. Similar programs can 
be arranged by Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions through local exhibitors. 


On top of their recent pamphlet, Study 
Guide to National Recovery, Harold 
Rugg and Marvin Krueger have com- 
pleted Social Reconstruction, a far more 
exhaustive outline and study guide on the 
general improvement of things. John 
Day, 386 Fourth Avenue, has published 
it in an inexpensive form. It is worth 
its weight in brains to a study and dis- 
cussion group. 


In “The Great Lexicographer,” it is 
noted, the author revises history in several 
instances. Suggest that your students see 
how many historical violations they can 
find. Another thing to do, while talking 
about this play, is to have them recall 
the allusions to Johnson in the play, 
“Berkeley Square.” The impressions of 
Johnson in the two plays make an in- 
teresting comparison. Students may bol- 
ster their memories of “Berkeley Square” 
with a trip to the library. Read also 
John Buchan’s novel, Midwinter, for an 
interesting portrait of Johnson. 


It ought to be a lot of fun for English 
students to make a scrap-book of pic- 
turesque word origins, suggested by the 
Jennings Hammer article. They can look 
up words of their own choosing and do 
their own illustrations, if they have a mind 
to. If they can’t draw, they will most 
likely be able to find suitable illustrations 
by cutting up magazines and old masters. 


Progressive schools have had a great 
deal of success in teaching currency 
problems by setting up actual currency 
exchanges within the school. One school 
began with a barter exchange. As students 
found difficulties with barter, they invented 
their own improvements. By issuing scrip, 
they were enabled to exchange goods of 
different value and to exchange services 
for goods. But soon they found the scrip 
needed a standard of value. At first 
scrip was backed only by the goods sub- 
mitted for barter; later it was backed 
by services; finally by government cur- 
tency, which is now backed by a combina- 
tion of things. The practical experience 
gave the students a true conception of 
money as an instrument toward an end, 
rather than an end in itself. 


* Students who read “The Gods Are With 
Us Still,” by Gladys Schmitt, will be 
reminded that not all classical allusions 
appear in fine letters. A few that are 
popular in commercial circles are Atlas, 
Argus, Apollo, Mercury, Venus, Vulcan, 
Ceres, the Sirens, Chronos, Cupid, and 
Calliope. Let the class compare the mean- 
ing of modern words derived from these 
names with the original characters. 








LIMERICK il 


Twenty Prizes of $1 Each! 


One Hundred Prize Packages of one 
Pound of Planters Peanuts 


Mr. Peanut is fresh as the sky 
When the morning sun dazzles your eye; 


And he still has his zest 
When the sun's in the west, 


Mail your last line for this limerick to— 
PLANTERS PEANUT CONTEST 
Room 1310, 155 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Entries must arrive by midnight, January 27, 1934. 


RULES 


| Anyone under the age of twenty-one is_eli- 
e sible for the prizes. 
2 The object of the contest is to write an a 

» propriate fast line for pnt limerick. it should 
have three accented 
syllable, which should 


lables, and the last accented 
the last syllable in the line, 

must rhyme with sky. 
3 Send an empty Planters Peanut bag bearing 
e a picture of Mr. Peanut with your entry. If 
you cannot ¢ obtain a bag, send a hand-drawn picture of 
Mr. Peanut instead. On the top of the page, write your 


name, ase, home address, > and state. Fasten bag 
or picture securely to your entry 
4. 


Mail entries to Planters Contest, Peon 1310, 
155 East 44th St., N yg , in time 

to arrive by midnight, January 27, 1 934," 
5 Prizes are for fopnen. 2 quettny of thyme 
e and rhythm, and for neatn “ay Oo de- 
cision is final. Winners will be cummed & in issue of Feb- 


tuary 24, 1934. In case of ties, full amount of prizes 
will be awarded all tying contestants. 








STUDENT CARTOONISTS 


"| don't see how 
anybody can play 
this kind of fiddle!" 


—By Norman Wil- 
liams, Pontiac, 
Mich. 


Every student who has a cartoon pub- 
lished in Scholastic this year receives a 
drawing set, with brushes, board, T-square, 
paints, crayons, and tempera colors. Send 
cartoons to Scholastic, 155 E. 44th St., 
New York. 


Editor—What made you so late in quit- 
ting tonight? 

Secretary—I wasn’t doing anything, 
and I couldn’t tell when I was through.— 
Ohio State Sun Dial. 


Son—“Ma, what’s the idea makin’ me 
sleep on the mantelpiece every night?” 

Mother—“Hush, sonny, you only have 
to sleep there two more weeks and then 
your picture will be in ‘Believe It or 
Not.’ ”—Annapolis Log. 





Roosevelt's Monetary Policy 
(Concluded from page 18) 

Q. Are we in danger of “wild infla- 
tion”? 

A. It is unlikely. Statistics issued by 
the Federal Reserve System on Decem- 
ber 12, 1933, show that the system had 
enough gold resources to increase the 
currency in circulation by more than 50% 
without resorting to inflationary meas- 
ures. This would permit an increase of 
about three billion dollars in the currency. 
Each dollar would have a gold reserve 
abeve the 40% required by law. These 
statistics are issued on the basis of the 
old mint price of $20.67 an ounce and not 
the increased valuation of the gold hold- 
ings based on the present R. F. C. quo- 
tations. 
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BOOKS FOR 


HIGH SCHOOL 


STUDENTS 


. « « Originally priced 
up to $10 





This price of 95¢ enables high school students and teachers to own more books. All of 
them are well-bound and attractively printed. Many are the first and only complete reprints 
of expensive, original editions. 
Rockwell Kent and Elmer Adler designed the end paper and title pages. The 
tops of these 6!/2" x 4!/4" volumes are smartly tinted. 


HERE ARE THE TITLES 


clear type. 


Check these Modern Library books that you want, and order from SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


sche 
. THE REVOLT OF THE ANGELS—Anatole 


France 


Te Gaeae F PENZANCE AND iOLANTHE 
Ww 


LOVE'S COMING OF AGE—Edward Carpenter 


1LD DUCK, ROSMERSHOLM, THE 
—Henrik Ibsen 


3. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BEVENUTO CELLINI 73. BEST GHOST STORIES 143. THE THREE MUSKETEERS—Alexandre Dumas 
6A ety HOUSE, GHOSTS, AN ENEMY 76. THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS— _ 144. FOURTEEN GREAT DETECTIVE STORIES 
OF THE PEOPLE—Henrik Ibsen Henry Adams 146. THE EMPEROR  aatenee AND THE STRAW— 
8. SISTER CARI Theodore Dreiser 177, APHRODITE—Piere Louys Eugene O'Neill 
9. THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA—Friedrick Neitz- 78. TARTUFFE, THE MISANTHROPE, THE HIGH- 147. TRISTRAM SHANDY—Lawrence Sterne 
148. TWELVE MEN—Theodore Dreiser 


BROW LADIES, THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES, 
THE PHYSICIAN, AND THE MISER—Moliere 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND THROUGH THE 
LOOKING GLASS, AND THE HUNTING OF 


150. THE LIFE AND ART OF WHISTLER (32 Repro- 
‘Whistler 


79. ductions 


12. STUDIES IN PESSIMISM—Schopenhauer 151. THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV—Dostoyevsky 
13. THE WAY OF ALL FLESH—Samuel Butler THE SNARK —Lowis Carroll 153. THE DEATH OF THE GODS—Dmitri Mercjowski 
15. AN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST—George B. Shaw 80. SMOKE—Ivan Turgenev 154. CYRANO DE BERGERAC—Edmond Rostand 
19. A FAREWELL TO ARMS—Ernest Hemingway 82. BEST TALES—Edgar Allan Poe 155. THE CABALA—Thomton Wilder 

89. GREEN MANSIONS—W. H. Hudson. 161, THE CANTERBURY TALES—Goeffry Chaucer 


. THE TEMPTATION OF ST. ANTHONY— 


Gustave Flaubert 162. 


THE SONG OF SONGS—Hermann Sudermann 





27. ANN VERONICA—H. G. Wells AE” ne 165. MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA 

28. MADAME BOVARY—Gustave Flaubert = =. =-—-93. THE SCARLET LETTER—? He 168. GREAT MODERN SHORT STORIES (Including 

29. ERIK DORN—Ben Hecht 95. NAPOLEON—Enil Ludwig Galsworthy's The Apple Tree, Conrad's Heart cf 

31. DRACULA—Bram Stoker 97. LEAVES OF GRASS—Walt Whitman Darkness, etc.) 

35. THE MAN WHO WAS THURSDAY—G. K. 98. BEST SHORT STORIES—De Maupassant 170. THE SUN ALSO sae Siow Hemingway 
Chesterton 99. THE SEA AND THE JUNGLE—H. J. Tomlinson 171, THE PLAYS OF TCHEKOV: THE SEA GULL!, 

36. H HeDeS wer PILLARS hg han SOCIETY, THE 100, ain. TRAVELS, A TALE OF A TUB, THE CHERRY ORCHARD, THREE SISTERS, 

ASTER BUILDER—Henri AND. THE E BATTLE OF THE BOOKS—Jona- | UNCLE VANYA, etc.—Tchekov 

37. ANNA KARENINA—Loe hong 174. DON QUIXOTE—Cervantes 

39 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANK- 102. MAGGIE, A GIRL OF THE STREETS, and OTHER 176. OF HUMAN BONDAGE—W. Somerset 
LIN, ete.—Benjamin Franklin STORIES—Stephen ne ugham 

41. THE ART OF RODIN (64 Reproductions— 103. SAMUEL PEPYS’ DIARY—Samuel Pepys 180, POINT COUNTER POINT—Aldous Huxley 
Rodin 104, WINESBURG, OHIO—Sherwood Anderson 184. THE OLD WIVES' TALE—Amold Bennett 

42. ARROWSMITH—Sinclair Lewis 106. WUTHERING HEIGHTS—Emily Bronte 186. LORD JIM—Joseph Conrad 

44, IRISH FAIRY AND FOLK TALES—W. B. Yeots 109. SONS AND LOVERS—G. H. Lawrence 190, PARNASSUS ON WHEELS—Christopher 

41. CANDIDE—Voltaire 111, av PLAYS 5 OF a “YEOMEN' OF THE M 

. THE LIFE OF MICHELANGELO—John A. = 113. AFORE, EOM 191. DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCHBISHOP— 
o's GUARD, AND RUDDIGORE—W. 5. Gilbert Willa Cather 
50. BEST STORIES—Tchekov & 119. MOBY DICK—Herman Melville 193. DROLL STORIES—Balzac 


. THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE—Thomas Hardy 195. CASUALS OF THE SEA—William McFee 


53. MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN—Theophile 123. UP STREAM—Ludwig Lewisohn 196. THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO 
“a 126. THE CREAM OF THE JEST—James Branch 201. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS—Richard Burton 
54. T Cabell 202. CAPITAL AND OTHER WRITINGS—Karl Marx 





LEAGUE OF YOUTH, PEER GYNT—H 129, THE GARDEN PARTY—Katherine Mansfield 205. THREE SOLDIERS—John Dos P 
58. POEMS—Francis Villon 131, VANITY FAIR—Thackeray 806, POWER—Lion Feuch Fa sea 
59. SWANN’S WAY—Mareel Proust 133. IN THE MIDST OF LIFE—Ambyose Bierce 207, PETER IBBETSON-—Georse Du Maurier 
61. SANCTUARY—William Faulkner 134, THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL—Georse 910, panne An SL AND—Aastele france 
68. OA OOE Henry Jame N SNATIONAL 45. sue THE OBSCURE—Th 296. Se Ae eeenee Sale 

. —Thomas Ha ; 

64. JANE EYRE—Charlotte Bronte 138, THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI ° 212 EMINENT VICTORIANS—L yiton Strachey 
$e; CAMMLLE~-Alenandre Dv 139. BEN HUR Lew Wallac 
69. CAMILLE—Alex mas . ow e 
79. TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES—Thomas Hardy 140, THE LIFE OF JESUS—Emest Renan MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP i55 E. 44th Street, N. Y. 


$1.00 each from 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 








They are beautifully and durably bound in silky balloon | 
cloth. Titles and designs are stamped in heavy gold. The printing is on excellent paper in 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 155 E. 44th St, NEW YORK. 


Please send me prepaid the following Modern Library books whose title numbers I 
have encircled below. I enclose 95c for each ($1.00 for Giants): 





3 6 8 9 11 12 13 15 19 26 27 28 29 31 35 
36 37 39 41 42 44 47 49 50 51 53 54 58 59 
61 63 64 67 69 72 73 76 77 78 79 80 82 83 89 
92 93 95 97 98 99 100 102 103 104 106 109 111 
113 119 121 123 126 129 131 133 134 135 138 139 140 
143 144 146 147 148 150 151 153 154 155 156 161 
162 165 168 170 171 174 176 180 184 186 190 191 193 
196 201 202 205 206 207 210 211 212 Gl G2 
G3 G4 GS G6 G7 G8 G12 


wR Re MOORS OSES SHEESH HEHE EEE EERE SE SHEH EROS HEHEHE ESE HEHEHE OEE EERE HESS 


Oe mee EHEEEH HEHEHE ESESEOH ETE HEHEHE HEE EEE OEE E EES 





GiI—WAR AND PEACE—Leo Tolstoy. 
62—THE LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON 
ames Boswell. 

G3—LES MISERABLES—Victor Hugo. 

G4—THE COMPLETE POEMS OF 
KEATS AND SHELLEY. 

G5—PLUTARCH'’S LIVES (The Dryden 
Translation). 

Gé—THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 

G7—THE ROMAN’ EMPIRE — Edward 
Gibbon (complete in two volumes). 

G8—THE COMPLETE NOVELS OF 
JANE AUSTEN. 

G12—THE MOST POPULAR NOVELS 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT (Quentin 
Durward, Ivanhoe, and Kenilworth). 
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